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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There was a hope, forlorn perhaps but commendable, 
that the Bill (needless to say what Bill) would vivify, 
possibly create, interest in education: it seems likely 
finally to kill it. ‘‘N’en parlons plus” will soon be 
the only comment. The man who broaches education 
at adinner-table will soon be received as was the man 
who in Paris society mentioned Dreyfus. The feeling 
was accurately represented in the third reading debate 
in the Commons: absolutely superfluous, uniformly 
dreary. The Lords are restricted to two days, so they 
cannot weary the country much. It would be better to cut 
short the Commons debate and give the Peers more rope. 
As in the Commons, the Minister representing the 
Education Department was not allowed to introduce an 
education bill. The one was too clever for the job, the 
other—well ‘that was mot the objection to his taking 
charge of the Bill. The Duke of Devonshire, who 
took Lord Londonderry’s place, moved the second 
reading in a very clear and sensible speéch. He 
frankly admitted that the inroads made ‘6 com- 
mittee on the single authority principle and’ on the 
executive power of the statutory committee were, 
ideally, weaknesses in the Bill. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, we were glad to see, insisted on the 
great contribution to national education made by the 
clergy. The belittling of the part they play, have played, 
and ought to play in education, that has been going on 
in the House and country (so-called ‘‘ Churchmen ” 
joining in as heartily as dissenters) has been grossly 
unfair to a body by no means well placed for stating 
their own case. The Archbishop made it quite clear 
that he thought the Bill by no means a good bargain 
for denominational schools. 


The discussion of Mr. Gibson Bowles’ amendment 
to Mr. Balfour’s motion on Monday that certain 
sessional orders should be made standing orders was 
largely irrelevant, as frequently happens in procedure 
debates. We quite agree with Mr. Gibson Bowles 
that the House of Commons has not had sufficient 
experience of the new rules to pronounce them a 
success or.a failure. According to the Prime Minister 


in the House of Commons. 


the new rules have only been in operation from 5 May 


to the end of the ordinary Session, as they were not 
intended to apply—at least that part of them relating 
to the time of private members—to an extraordinary 
Autumn session. Three months and a quarter are too 
short a period in which to test the merits of a revolu- 
tion in Parliamentary procedure. But then the most 
contentious of the new rules, the meeting at 2 o’clock, 
the dinner adjournment, the substitution of Friday for 
Wednesday as the day for private members’ bills, were 
not in discussion on Monday. 


The Prime Minister’s motion did not touch them, for 
the simple reason that, as they were only amendments 
of existing standing orders, they became standing 
orders as soon as passed. The sessional orders 
which Mr. Balfour succeeded in converting into stand- 
ing orders were that relating to the power of the 


Speaker to adjourn the House or suspend the sitting 


in cases of grave disorder, and that which prevents 
the House from being counted out between 9 and 
Io P.M. in the event of there being less than forty 
members present. It is doubtless not pleasant for a 
nation with the orderly instincts of the British to con- 
template such an ugly prospect as “‘ grave disorder” 
Still facts must be faced, 
and it requires neither time nor experience to convince 
us that when there is a row, which has got beyond 


control, the best thing to do is to adjourn. 


With regard to the quorum of forty, the change is 
consequent upon the adjournment for dinner. You 
cannot be sure of collecting three or four hundred 
gentlemen from their dinner tables in different parts of 
London precisely on the stroke of 9, and ‘*‘ counts” at 
g-5 and 9.15 would have been frequent. As private Bills 
are now taken between g and 10, this would not 
only have inflicted loss and inconvenience upon the 
promoters, but would have lost the night for the 
Government business that follows. Apparently, how- 
ever, though the House cannot be counted before 10, it 
equally cannot divide effectually should there be less 
than forty members present, as such a division seems 
to be null and void. Altogether it is a sorry tangle, 
and the House of Commons will probably have to 
revise this standing order. 


One had not expected to find President Roosevelt, 
sportsman and gentleman, to such an extent over- 
come with admiration at the greatness he repre- 
sented ; and the whole of his Message to Congress 
was perceptibly vitiated by. the more. than Pharisaic 
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self-congratulation of the bombastic proem. The 
process, known to Americans as ‘‘biling down”, 
does not leave a large deposit. The President has just 
stumped America on a sort of anti-Trust mission; but 
in his Message the provisos and qualifications almost 
obscure his point that the time has come for Trusts, 
especially when they affect international relations, to 
be placed under public regulations. The Tariffs, in 
spite of the undenied fact that the anti-Cuban tariffs 
were maintained solely to bolster ‘‘ s millionaires ”’, 
he considers to have no connexion with the regulation 
of Trusts; and, though he practically surrenders by 
default his position with regard to Cuba, he shows a 
wisdom, which might be- marked in England, in his 


‘support of protection qualified by reciprocity treaties. 


The one definite suggestion is that a commission 
should be appointed to amend the tariffs, not in 
principle, but in the details where the incidence is unfair 
and damaging. 


It ought to be astonishing that a man of such force and 
intelligence as President Roosevelt, even after the effects 
of so inflated an introduction, should be content even in a 
Message to Congress with the vaporous generalities that 
follow. How does it help the present financial stringency 
to be told that ‘‘ an element of elasticity in the monetary 
— is necessary”? or the relations of Labour and 

apital to hear that ‘‘the conduct of each must con- 
form to'the fundamental rules of obedience to the laws 
of individual freedom and of justice and fair dealing to 
all”? He became a little more like himself as he got 
further from his preface. One has sympathy with his 
views on stricter immigration laws, and the proposal to 
create a secretary for commerce with a seat in the 
Cabinet would be sensible enough, if the standard of 
commerce were not universal in the States. There 
was a certain wisdom, if of the serpent, in snubbing 
Venezuela in the same breath that he maintained the 
Monroe doctrine and insisted on a stronger navy. 
But was President Roosevelt serious when he said 
that ‘‘no policy had vindicated itself more signally 
than the policy of holding the Philippines”? The 

eneral opinion of the Message in the States may be 
inferred from the contempt of Wall Street and a com- 
ment, in the American language, in the ‘‘ Evening 
Sun”. The document is described as ‘“‘ seven pounds 
lighter than a straw hat”. 


A White Paper on the evacuation of Shanghai was 
issued on Wednesday and our critics have been at some 
pains to prove that Germany made a determined effort to 
undermine the influence of Britain in the Yang-tze region. 
The facts are plainer than the inference. It was agreed 
on the suggestion of Great Britain that all troops should 
evacuate Shanghai simultaneously on 1 November. 
Germany, without much reason, accepted the sugges- 
tion only on condition that the Chinese Government and 
the Yang-tze Viceroys should make stipulations not to 

rant to any Power special advantages in the province. 
e€ suggestion was supererogatory and gave the 
lie to an express promise of Prince Ching that no 
separate agreement between Germany and the Chinese 
Government was contemplated. So Sir E. Satow was 
instructed to lecture Prince Ching and Lord Lansdowne 
sent a protest to Count Metternich. The end of the 
communications was that Germany contented itself 
with satisfactory assurances of an informal nature from 
China. The case of the critics of Germany is a little 
assisted by the news that the German troops are stay- 
ing in Shanghai a month longer than the other troops. 
Christmas festivities are given as a reason by a part of 
the German press. The explanation if not convincing 
is at least new to diplomacy. 


The Royal Commissioners who went to South Africa 
to revise the sentences passed under martial law has 
certainly not been ‘‘stark totraitors”. Ina large pro- 
portion of cases they have pared down the penalties of 
the courts martial, as amended by Lord Kitchener, 


‘to the utmost limit of tolerance. It does not appear 


that there was any great occasion for the exercise 
of legal knowledge or acumen. There has not even 
been time to take evidence that would upset the 
findings of the military courts. The three commis- 


sioners have simply exercised as it were a royal 
prerogative of mercy, or if it is preferred in deference 
to the legal status of Lord Alverstone, of equity. It is 
a very pretty principle that the English Government 
should forgive ; and one may express a pious hope that 
the qualified forgiveness will produce a measure of 
forgetfulness. But after all treason is a crime, which 
the traitor faces from no compulsion and with a very 
clear knowledge of the natural reward. If he faces the 
risk he cannot grudge the penalty, and the less the 
penalty in the past, possibly the greater the readiness 
to repeat the crime. It is remarkable that of the 794 
cases tried 721 were in Cape Colony. Lord Milner’s 
message to the Government, published this week, 
makes a remarkable confession of the boycotting of 
the loyalists in the Cape and the comparative disap- 
pearance of racial animosity between Dutch, native 
scouts and English in the new colonies. 


Sir A. Power Palmer, before leaving Bombay on 
Saturday, issued a farewell order and his long service— 
he has been forty-five years in the Indian army—gives 
weight to his testimony. The requirements of the 
native Indian army have grown immensely. The 
Sikhs, Pathans and Gurkhas are now part of the 
Imperial army and though sentiment prevented the 
sending of them to South Africa they have been used in 
China and now in Somaliland; and the rapidity with 
which they have been mobilised has been in itself 
invaluable and a fine object lesson in efficiency. Fears 
have been expressed that these fighting tribes are gradu- 
ally being reduced in number ; but a few of such troops 
are worth a great number of the peoples with whose 
help Clive won India and the northern tribes all main- 
tain their fine physique: it is they who chiefly justify 
Sir Power Palmer’s insistence on the steady develop- 
ment of the fighting power of the native army. Sir 
Power Palmer spoke cautiously of the moral difficulties 
with English troops in India. The problem is not the 
least important which Lord Kitchener will have to 
consider. 


The origin, evolution and future of the personnel of 
the British Navy formed the theme ofa lecture delivered 
by Commander Orpen at the R.U.S.I.- Complete revi- 
sion of the present method of training and employing 
officers was advocated. Whilst recognising that it is 
impracticable to make sudden changes, the lecturer 
proposed radical alteration in the educational system, 
so that in time duties, now divided between two 
distinct branches of the naval service, would be 
performed by one body of officers united in a common 
origin. The main features of the scheme propounded 
are: to take seven years for training purposes, to send 
officers to sea with fully commissioned rank, and to 
recruit the steam department from those who volun- 
teered or were selected to serve in it at the commence- 
ment of their careers. His suggestions, though many 
objections can be urged against them, are worth atten- 
tion, for the time is ripe to reconsider the whole question 
of naval education. Reforms which look well enough 
on paper do not always work satisfactorily when put 
into practice, for theorists are too apt to treat men asif 
they were machines capable of working with mathe- 
matical regularity. What would be the nervous condi- 
tion of a captain taking his position on the bridge at 
fleet tactics if he had served all his junior time below 
deck with the exception of an occasional short spell in 
command of a torpedo-boat destroyer ? Again, would 
the necessary volunteers for the steam department 
be forthcoming? It would be impossible to make 
youngsters take up a line of business for which they 
had no inclination. 


At the Cobden Club dinner, Lord Spencer appeared 
to be much alarmed that it had been possible to 
pass a resolution at the Conference of Premiers which 
has for its object the comsideration of the Naviga- 
tion Laws in the Empire. He seemed incapable of 
looking at the repeal of the old Navigation Laws from 
any higher standpoint than that of trade, but those 
who are not blinded by the Cobden tradition will 
take their ground on the higher plane of national 
defence. That the decision for final repeal, arrived at 
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in 1854, was altogether an unmixed blessing is very 
much matter for argument. The present system of 
do as you please has undoubtedly denuded British ships 
of British seamen, and it offers a cheap sea-training to 
the foreigner who will reap the advantage of it in our 
day of trial. 


The final decisions at which the shipping subsidies 
committee have arrived are of great moment and full of 
good sense. The original proposal of Mr. Evelyn Cecil, 
the chairman, concerning the protection of our shipping 
trade may be taken as the result of the strong recom- 
mendation made by the Colonial Prémiers, another 
proof of the unappreciated but important influence of 
the conference. The proposal is that a licence should be 
demanded of any foreign ships engaged in the coast- 
ing trade of the empire; and, if necessary for the 
removal by foreign nations of the restrictions on our 
shipping, that foreign coasters should be forbidden. 
The committee expressed itself opposed to the general 
principle of subsidies ; ‘‘ except for services rendered ” 
and “special Imperial considerations”. The excep- 
tions are wider than the principle objected to ; and as a 
concrete example of the feeling of the committee they 
expressed approval of a subsidised line to East Africa. 
In the general discussions was shown a wise apprecia- 
tion of the new demands of international competition. 


The dovecotes of the said Cobden Club have been not 
a little fluttered by an analysis of their membership by 
the inquisitive ‘‘ Daily Mail”. It is asserted that out 
of a membership of 471 just over half are foreigners 
resident abroad. Out of the rest a large portion of 
the names, taken so it was said almost at random, 
indicate the foreign resident. The defence is that 
the fereigners referred to are honorary members and 
that as the policy of the club is dictated by Englishmen, 
among whom are such distinguished persons as the 
Duke of Devonshire, it is a lie to speak of it as a 
‘foreign organisation”. The ‘‘ Daily Mail’s” infer- 
ence was certainly extravagant. The paper was guilty 
of an overstatement; but the cardinal fact remains 
undenied, that half of the whole membership are 
foreigners resident abroad and the real Cobden Club, 
its kernel as abstracted by Mr. Harold Cox, has less 
than 200 genuine English members. Might we suggest 
that the club in these circumstances could appropriately 
fix its headquarters in Fitzroy Square, a district by 
tradition affected by the distinguished stranger ? 


The name of Cobden suggests the German Tariff 
Bill. As the Government has come to terms with 
the Conservative majority by accepting the Agrarian 
terms on the duties to be imposed on barley, 
which threaten to give rise to difficulties with 
Austria-Hungary and other countries in respect of 
the commercial treaties, both the contracting parties 
are anxious to get through with the Bill. To effect 
this the majority have moved that the tariff should 
now be adopted en bloc. This severe form of closure 
has very naturally roused the ire of the Social 
Democrats and the Radicals who have offered an 
uncompromising opposition throughout to the Bill. 
The Reichstag on Wednesday made a second sittirg of 
ten hours and a half debating the resolution. As in the 
case of other legislatures nearer home the Reichstag is 
just evolving a new set of Procedure Rules: and the 
Opposition took the opportunity of moving that a point 
of order which had been previously decided might com- 
petently be brought forward again. They were defeated 
on this and on many other points brought forward by 
them with accompanying uproar. Count Posadowsky, 
the Imperial Representative, would not take part in the 
procedure discussions, though he was urged to state 
the Government attitude towards the proposal to pass 
the Bill en bloc; and would only remark that the 
sooner the moment for discussing the real question 
arrived the better it would be in the interest of the 
country. The proposal as to the Bill itself is now being 
debated amidst scenes which have led to the suspension 
of Herr Singer the Social Democrat. 


One can imagine M. Blowitz’ tolerant acceptance of 
the compliments to the modern press which Sir Edmund 


Monson delivered at Paris. Without apparently any 
suggestion of irony he confessed that the correspon- 
dents got their information and published it so much 
sooner than the heavily armed diplomatist that the 
function of diplomacy was gone. One is reminded of 
that historic official who was asked why this and that 
duty had not been fulfilled. The practices, he was wont 
to say, had “‘ fallen into desuetude”. The diplomat has 
allowed diplomacy to fall into desuetude; while the 
correspondent, whose position depends on the quality of 
his work, has taken his profession seriously. It was 
inevitable that the enterprise of the press should alter the 
nature of diplomacy; secrecy must grow rarer and am- 
bassadors cannot now win diplomatic battles as did the 
French over the Spanish Ambassador in the time of 
James II. by the number of their retainers. But the 
weight of an ambassador, who studies the people with 
whom he is placed, is not less because the corre- 
spondents’ curiosity is often successful. As in most 
things it just depends on which is the better and more 
energetic man. Has Sir Edmund Monson or M. Blowitz 
been the better-known man in Paris ? 


The British public, which took an offensive interest 
in the Dreyfus case, has paid too little attention to the 
monstrous injustice of the present French Ministry to 
the religious orders. The case of the latest victims 
ought to restore a proper spirit of indignation. The 
Passionist Fathers of the Avenue Roche are a group 
of men rather than an order who keep a chapel for 
the reception of British and Americans. They have 
not gone aside from the observance of this thoughtful 
hospitality and the enjoyment of the simple privileges 
of their religion to teach or make proselytes or urge 
politics. These good priests are to be excluded for 
no other cause than the dogmatic intolerance of an 
obstinate boor. Quite apart from the indignation of 
British and American residents and visitors, the case 
demands recognition by other nations as an outrage 
on justice and hospitality. 


It is thought comely to look only for the good in the 
characters of those who have just died ; but there is no 
imperative for the discovery of the good that did not 
exist. One must think of Dr. Parker now as before. 
He was a man who seemed once to be within reach of 
some greatness. His vital energy in itself amounted 
almost to genius and the extent of his reputation, even 
the scene at his funeral on Thursday, are proof of the 
influence of his character. But when the vital energy is 
gone there is not much left. He astounded his congre- 
gations with his oratory, but without the voice the 
words are left without distinction. He was a born 
journalist, with the faculty of rapid absorption and 
brisk utterance highly developed ; but he never reached 
beyond sheer journalism, as could a Hazlitt or a Defoe. 
The reason was perhaps that with all his talents it was 
not from the thing so much as from the exploitation of 
the thing that he got his natural stimulus ; and he made 
the reputation he sought. 


It is time that the work of the Royal Society should 
not be left to the unaided zeal of individual enthusiasts. 
The society, which since 1660 has chiefly restricted its 
scope to science, has for many years been at the head of 
every scientific movement in England ; and when, with 
Sir William Huggins in his address at the yearly 
meeting on Monday, we contrast the public expendi- 
ture on science in Germany and America with the 
thankless recognition of the society’s work, its achieve- 
ments have been astonishing. The recent opening of 
the National Physical Laboratory, which the Govern- 
ment with the usual aloofness in this country from the 
national movements refuses to support, for the first 
time gives the society a chance of making intimate the 
connexion between science and the national industries. 
To give one instance of the effect on trade of the neglect 
of science, it is in the nature of a national disgrace that 
the making of scientific instruments of precision has 
passed almost entirely from this country to Germany. 
The nation should realise that it is only due to the un- 
supported individual genius of the members of the 
Royal Society, which: was the first such society in 
Europe, that we reached in the past a high level of 
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achievement ; but that now the systematic generosity 
of other nations to the cause of scientific education 
should compel some corresponding acknowledgment 
from our government. 


In truth from little causes dire events may spring 
and the tongue is a small member. A fortnight ago 
Sir Edward Clarke after due study of the reference 
books elicited the statistical commonplace that in the 
years a to 1859 some excellent books were pro- 
duced. They covered about two inches of a normal 
column. The opportunity for a popular lecture was 
not to be missed and to show up his discovery Sir 
Edward Clarke contrasted for the benefit of his audi- 
ence the late lean years with those fat years. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, justifying the ‘‘ genus irritabile vatum”, 
was roused to a@ choleric protest at this invasion 
of literary criticism by a legal outsider. In the subse- 
quent duel ripostes have followed ripostes ; a leading 
article, and we forget how many letters have appeared 
in the “Times”. Mr. Gosse has himself so far 
invaded the domain of the advocate that he has made 
the worse appear the better cause. If none but the 
professional may speak of literature, Mr. Gosse would 
exclude, shall we say, Lord Rosebery and Ruskin. But 
his canon of qualification is in this case the more 
absurd as his foe never advanced beyond the safe support 
of the bibliographies. Even a barrister has a right to 
use the British Museum, though he refuses one of our 
best known writers of verses and prefaces the claim to 
immortality. 


The tone of Stock markets on the whole has been 
fairly cheerful, but the amount of business passing was 
on a small scale and in no department was there much 
evidence of public support. The fact that the Bank 
rate was not raised had no effect, as an advance was 
not generally looked for. The settlement in Consols 
was concluded without difficulty, and the market in this 
security was firm for the best part of the week, but 
eased off on the news of further gold withdrawals from 
the Bank. The Bank of England will receive tenders 
on Tuesday, the oth inst., for £500,000 London 
County Bills, to replace bills of a like amount 
falling due on the 13th inst,, and will be payable 
at six months after date. With two exceptions 
Home Railway traffic returns were not so good 
as usual. The exceptions are the Great Western and 
North-Eastern, with gains of £9,200 and £8,157 
respectively, the other companies showing but little 
progress. Notwithstanding these comparatively poor 
results the market has been steady, but there is almost 
an entire absence of business in this department. In 
the American market there is at the moment no specu- 
lative interest whatever on this side. The money 
trouble in New York still exists, and it is difficult to 
see how there can be any permanent improvement until 
matters in this connexion settle down, in fact in well- 
informed quarters it is believed that further liquidation 
is inevitable. President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress was in accordance with anticipations, and had 
been fully discounted. The directors of the Atchison 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad have declared a half- 
yearly dividend at the rate of 2} per cent. on the 
preferred stock. 


A feature of the Miscellaneous market was the heavy 
selling of James Nelson shares on a telegram from 
Buenos Ayres reporting the destruction by fire of the 
new extension to the factory, but there was a good 
demand for the shares at the lower level and the price 
steadily recovered. Features of the mining market 
were the strength of diamond and Rhodesian copper 
shares, in which there has been considerable activity. 
Kaffirs commenced the week with a dull tendency, 
trouble in Berlin causing large blocks of shares to be 
thrown on the market, but some support was subse- 
quently accorded and there was a renewal of the good 
tone displayed at the end of last week. Although 
dealings in this market are still restricted, the under- 
tone is undoubtedly firm. West Africans have been 
steady, but notwithstanding the very satisfactory Sansu 
crushing and good news from the Prestea Mine support 
is still withheld from this section. Consols 92}3. Bank 
rate 4 per cent. (2-October). 


THE PEERS BROUGHT TO HEEL. 


If the Government had wanted to support the Radical 

doctrine that the House of Lords is effete and has 
no place in our modern constitutional system, it could 
not have done better than adopt its present method of 
sending the Education Bill to the House of Lords. 
A Bill that has been debated for weeks and weeks in 
the House of Commons is sent up to the Lords on the 
understanding that the second reading is to be got 
through in two days, and the committee stage in two 
more. The acceptance of such terms by that House is 
an acceptance of its own stultification, and the admission 
of the truth of the contemptuous terms in which Radicals 
are accustomed to speak of it. There will be no denying 
after this that the House exists for registering the 
measures of a Conservative Government. What are 
the party’s distinctive principles? Has it any? Con- 
servatism, or certainly Toryism, though poorly repre- 
sented by this Unionist Government, is supposed to 
have as its cardinal doctrines the Throne, the House of 
Lords, as the mitigant of the elective system, and the 
Church. Devotion to the Throne cannot now be 
claimed as a distinctive principle by either party: it is 
common party property : the Government has betrayed 
the Church over the Education Bill : and now it betrays 
the House of Lords by closuring it more severely than 
the Commons. Taking the House of Lords individually, 
it has more persons competent to pronounce an inde- 
pendent and expert opinion on the subject of educa- 
tion than the House of Commons. On the Bench 
of Bishops are many who have been associated with 
education work in some form or other, and some 
who have been heads of our great public schools. 
There are the lawyers who are especially competent to 
discuss the legal difficulties that have been raised in 
the House of Commons. There are men like Lord 
Reay, Lord Kelvin and Lord Lister: the first quite 
a famous professional expert in education, the second 
a great University professor ; the third also a Uni- 
versity professor who has had to deal with the 
subject of medical education which is involved with 
general education in many ways. All these men could 
have discussed the Bill from a purely educational 
standpoint without fearing the votes of a crowd of 
ignorant electors excited by factitious enthusiasm ; the 
inspiration of party wirepullers. But they are all 
closured and we are to have only the pretence, and not 
the reality, of a debate on the Education Bill in the 
House of Lords. 

It is nothing less than wantonness that an Act of 
Parliament should be sent into the world with a section 
so full of ambiguities, and of such doubtful construction, 
that while the Government professes that it secures the 
control of denominational teaching by the denomina- 
tional authorities, the Opposition support it because 
they believe its effect is exactly opposite. The Govern- 
ment would not accept Lord Hugh Cecil’s amendment, 
stating in terms that the religious control of the 
managers should be subject to the trust deed, be- 
cause that would have upset their tacit conspiracy 
with the Opposition, and made demands on them 
for an energy of conscientious conviction which 
they do not possess. They want peace and quiet- 
ness and to have done with trouble; and they cry 
peace, peace, when there is no peace: and they are 
prepared to let the country be embroiled in difficulties 
after the Bill is passed rather than put forth the 
requisite energy to clear them away at present. It is 
not a dignified position in which its supposed defenders 
are placing the House of Lords in the eyes of the 
country. Peers might well prefer the open assaults 
of their professed enemies to the insidious and 
cynical disrespect of their soi-disant friends. Why 
should the Peers deliver themselves bound hand 
and foot to any party majority of the House 
of Commons? They occupy a position as inde- 
pendent and as definitely acknowledged by the Con- 
stitution as the House of Commons. It may be 
granted that a customary law of the Constitution has 
grown up of late years that when the country has 
expressed a definite opinion in favour of a measure the 
House of Peers, like the Crown, will not exercise its 
legislative veto. But the Education Bill has not been 
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before the country in the sense that the definite appeal 
of a general election has been made and a majority sent 
to Parliament to support it. Until that event should 
happen the House of Lords is bound, if it would vindi- 
cate its place in the Constitution, to act independently. 

We believe that a completely wrong impression 
has been produced as to the approval of the 
House of Lords en bloc of many measures of Con- 
servative Governments. It is true that most 
peers have a general inclination towards the prin- 
ciples which should distinguish Conservative from 
Liberal Governments; but individual peers are not 
tied hand and foot to party so as ‘to have no inde- 
pendent opinions of theirown. They have them; and 
they would not be supposed so generally to be such 
patterns of official Conservatism if they would refrain 
from emulating the party hacks whose political existence 
depends on their shutting their eyes and swallowing 
whatever bolusa Ministry prepares for them. The item 
of the House of Commons may have no other political 
ideal than “‘ voting straight” for his party. The end 
and aim of his political existence is to help in gaining 
party majorities. What other mission does the party 
system allow him in the Constitution? But it is 
different with the peer in the House of Lords. He is 
there in an independent position as critic and arbiter of 
all non-financial legislation that is sent up from the 
House of Commons. He cannot, in obedience to 
the instructions of any party manager, abdicate his 
privileged position without betraying the Constitution 
which has invested him with his functions. 

Yet this is what is demanded from the House of Lords 
by the disability which has been imposed upon it by the 
Government. Instead of a Conservative Government 
seeking to impress on the country the value of an here- 
ditary Chamber, as it is bound to do by virtue of what we 
always supposed were its essential principles, it takes 
the most effectual means of placing that Chamber in an 
humiliating position. It reduces beforehand its debates 


toa farce, and implies as plainly as can be implied, 


that it considers them of no importance. The House 
of Lords is indeed reduced to impotence if it accepts 
this unjustifiable interference with its liberties. What 
is the answer to the Radical question which is sure to 
be asked when the controversy again arises, as to the 
function of the House of Lords in the Parliamentary 
system? If a Conservative Government does not 
value the decisions of the House of Lords on their 
own Bills, who else’should pay them any respect ? 
The House of Commons may be closured and the 
defence is that free debate degenerates there into 
license and obstruction; moreover that House is at 
least the master of its own procedure. Closure in 
the House of Commons is out of all comparison less 
severe than that which is to be applied to the House 
of Lords ; and it is imposed by an outside authority. 
The matter is taken altogether out of the hands of the 
Upper House. Direct attacks on the Second Chamber 
have never had the slightest chance of success ; but such 
an insidious mining of its position is far more dan- 
gerous. A Conservative Government has furnished 
the enemy with a weapon which it is not likely to miss 
the opportunity of using. If the House of Lords values 
its functions as a legislative Chamber, it will insist on 
debating the Bill as long as and in what manner it 
pleases. It should not lend its sanction to the con- 
spiracy to foist on the public a juggling clause which 
the Government professes to explain in a sense of which 
its proposer has confessed he never dreamed. What- 
ever else the House of Lords may claim according to its 
right to do with the Bill, it should at least insist on 
common honesty in legislation, and not permit its 
sanction to be given to a case of false pretences. It 
should therefore insist that the Kenyon-Slaney sub- 
section be redrafted. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TRIMS. 


E have all been so much accustomed to look 
upon President Roosevelt as the prophet of 
‘*Thorough” that his latest utterance may give a 
shock to the unwary. He is evidently adapting 
himself to the exigencies of the situation. The 


shadow of a ‘‘Second Term” is creeping slowly over 
the scene where he disported himself at first with a 
freedom refreshing enough to those who had studied 
the ways of his predecessors. He may be well advised 
not to ride his spirited hobbies too hard, but on the 
other hand the recent Congressional elections have left 
him undisputed master of the Republican party. Com- 
petent observers all agree that those elections were 
only carried in the end by appealing to Republican 
sentiment in the President’s name. The Convention of 
Iowa had nominated him as candidate for the Presi- 
dency two years before the time and had at the same 
meeting declared for a reduced Tariff. The general 
tendency of recent political feeling was not to en- 
courage the Democrats so much as to warn the 
Republicans. A_ striking feature has been the 
rise of the Labour Party. California sends to Con- 
gress two Union Labour men instead of two Re- 
publicans, and the same thing has happened in 
Pennsylvania. In New York the Republican Governor’s 
majority fell from the 111,000 of two years since to 
11,000. Such instances as these are full of significance 
when we remember that the total majority of Republican 
representatives fell proportionately. But the Demo- 
crats are without a leader or a policy, so the future 
is still with the Republicans if they know how to seize it. 
The President has the game in his own hands if he 
plays it as his antecedents led us to believe he would. 
In the Message of Tuesday last the strenuous is too 
obviously sacrificed to the safe to make it worthy either 
of the man or the opportunity. 

Mr. Roosevelt has hedged on every issue except 
Imperialism, and Imperialism has proved such good 
business that here no party requirements demanded the 
sacrifice of principles on the altar of expediency. When 
everything is booming we hardly expect the President 
tosing low. If aggression is to be justified of her 
children, the Colonel of the rough riders is not the man 
to shrink from the task. Happy Cuba, happy Philip- 
pines ! to be protected by a nation who ‘‘ face the future 
high of heart and resolute of will”, whose creed is 
‘not the creed of the weakling and the coward” but 
“the gospel of hope and triumphant endeavour”. 
This is not worthy of Mr. Roosevelt; it is 
*flapdoodle” of the broadest. And the following 
sentence is equally portentous in sound but vague in 
meaning. ‘‘ We will not shrink from the struggle 
before us.” The observer will perforce ask ‘* What 
struggle?” If the President means that the United 
States intend to keep what they have and to reserve 
South America for the North Americans, then the pro- 
nouncement is as otiose as it is needlessly magniloquent. 
If the struggle referred to is the struggle with greedy 
capitalists and lawless fraud, then the practical outcome 
of the whole document for us is to see in this verbal 
flourish nothing morally more courageous than in the 
famous appeal of Mr. Bob Acres, ‘‘ We will not run, 
Sir Lucius, I say we will not run”. But the President 
does run, for in the next column we find that the only 
actual reform recommended in the Tariff is the abolition 
of the 60 cent duty on anthracite coal and the only 
move against Trusts is a regulation of the Company 
Law. To this has come at last the great campaign 
in New England and the policy which was to be 
founded on the text supplied by the late President 
McKinley in his last oration ‘‘ The era of exclusiveness 
is over”. That era, Mr. Roosevelt is at pains to make 
clear, is far from over. It is much too profitable, 
especially to the forces that constitute the back- 
bone of the Republican party. We should be the 
last to blame him for refusing to abandon the pro- 
tectionist policy which has proved so beneficial to 
the industries of the United States. But in spite of 
its undoubted services to American industry the 
tariff is becoming more and more a political issue 
of grave importance. This is a tendency not confined 
to one party: Republicans are daily becoming accus- 
tomed to put up with and even to welcome suggestions 
of the kind. The triumph of his own party is dear to 
the politician but he will not be contented to acquiesce 
for ever in the accumulation of vast wealth in a few 
hands and the concentration of all the necessaries of 
life under the control of a small section of millionaires 
merely because the latter subscribe handsomely to the 
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Republican war-chest. We have already expressed our 
conviction that the late elections were carried by men 
who retained their faith in the Republican party merely 
because they believed in Mr. Roosevelt. They thought 
that he had sufficiently demonstrated his freedom from 
party trammels to take his own line in dealing with the 
gross abuses which encumber the political and commer- 
cial life of the United States. His latest declaration of 
peer points to a very different conception of his duty. 

he gist of the whole Message, so far as home affairs 
are concerned, is, ‘‘We are very rich and on the 
whole very comfortable, a little tinkering with the 
Company Acts, a select commission of experts, 
and this great country can pursue her sublime 
mission abroad undisturbed”. This attitude will 
not please the Socialist or the Labour party whose 
steady rise is threatening to become almost as serious 
a problem in United States politics as it has long been 
in German. Neither will it retain that large body of 
Democrats whom Mr. Bryan frightened into the Re- 
publican fold. Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude in domestic 
politics will please the wirepullers who had begun 
to feel alarmed at his policy of justice towards the 
negro but it will give little encouragement to the large 
body of honest men who looked to him as the deus 
ex machina who by an extraordinary stroke of fortune 
had been brought in to purge the party of the domina- 
tion of the Boss and the machine. ‘‘We draw the 
line against misconduct, not against wealth” is one of 
those sententious phrases which sound well but mean 
little. The question is against what methods of acquir- 
ing wealth do you draw the line? and to that the 
President like a good Republican rather than a great 
statesman gives no answer. 

But, if Mr. Roosevelt is cautious to cowardice in 
dealing with home affairs, he shows a very different 
spirit in facing the foreigner. ‘‘ No policy” he says 
‘‘ever entered into by Americans has vindicated itself 
more signally than the policy of holding the Philippines ”. 
The statement is a bold assertion of Imperialism, but 
we should greatly like a clear exposition of the reasons 
on which the particular instance is founded. We have 
seen no confirmation of it in any accounts of affairs in 
those islands which have reached us, nor can we believe 
that a very hopeful prospect has been opened up of the 
relations between the new administration and the 
Roman Church. But it is-with the general imperialistic 
tone of American policy rather than with the particular 
instances of its application that we would concern our- 
selves. No one doubts that the great majority of 
Americans will endorse the President’s opinion as to 
the necessity of strengthening their armaments to 
meet the new situation. Mr. Roosevelt does not, it is 
true, take up the line which was laid down for him a 
year ago by enthusiastic pan-Americanism. He does 
not propose to police the New World as a Corollary of 
fencing it off against the Old, but he does most 
emphatically repeat the cry of “hands off” to all 
European nations. He has also the sense to see that 
the enforcement of this theory demands a much stronger 
navy and army than the United States at present possess. 
Weare glad to find the President endorsing the view we 
have always maintained that the weapons his country 
wields are quite inadequate to enforce the extravagant 
claims they have put forward in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is little to the credit either of the courage or 
the perspicacity of our own rulers that they have shown 
themselves so ready to admit those claims and even some- 
times to meet them half-way. Amore self-respecting atti- 
tude would have served us better in the present and 
have saved us from committing ourselves for the future. 
As it is we have gone a long way towards admitting, 
at least by implication, the claims of the United States 
to a Protectorate over the South American Republics. 
On the other hand we have gained nothing for Canada. 
The Alaska boundary question remains unsettled and 
Canadian opinion is less likely than ever to admit of a 
surrender, however agreeable such a solution might 
be to our Foreign Office. 3 

The President’s Message will disappoint his admirers. 
He shrinks from facing the grave problems which 
confront him at home and endeavours to make up for 
this by seg ase flourishes on the mission of the 
United States He suggests no cure for the 


evils of the commonwealth, he makes no fruitful 
suggestions for the reform of American politics, but 
seeks refuge in the time-honoured maxim of em- 
barrassed Presidents, ‘“‘When in doubt play the 
Monroe doctrine ”. 


OXFORD AND THE RHODES SCHOLARS. 


simultaneously with Mr. Chamberlain’s 

visit to South Africa has begun another tour that 
will not be of the less value for passing without benefit of 
reporters. That part of it which concerns South Africa 
Mr. Chamberlain himself has sketched out; and it is 
worth the consideration of Cape Calony that both wilt 
be made from North to South, from Beira to the Cape. 
The second tourist is Mr. Parkin, the only man likely 
to know much of the meaning of a Rhodes scholar for 
another year or two. This week he will start from his 
home above Toronto on his second tour of the Empire, 
though in one sense his itinerary may be said already to 
have begun. Before he sailed from England he had 
completed all arrangements at Oxford and it was at 
Oxford that his hardest work lay. Oxford is proud of 
the alumnus who thrust this new duty upon her ; but 
love has eyes; her admiration discriminated. It was 
one thing to leave money to pay a French cook to 
increase the comfort of the high table at Oriel ; another 
to flood an old institution with remote Republican new- 
comers. In the prospect of Colonial and German 
scholars Oxford immediately rejoiced. But what of 
these Americans, men speaking a strange dialect and 
demanding schools of hygiene and commerce, not to 
mention elevators and telephones? Would they be 
invaders or squatters ? Was this New World coming in 
to restore or to upset the balance of the Old? Such 
questions have been vexing all Oxford, from the heads 
of colleges, who have forgotten their Radical beginnings. 
in the pursuit of formal logic, through the journalistic 
Fellows down to the undergraduates at large. The crisis 
is indisputable. One can remember in the past occa- 
sional meteors of a season, coming from the quarter of 
the States, who spoke in terms of dollars and dis- 
appeared about mid term in a coach and six from the 
wrath of dons and duns. A shower of such scholars is 
not a prospect to be faced without misgiving. But the 
obstinate questionings, the blank misgivings, may be 
said to have ceased to trouble before the young zeal 
of Mr. Parkin’s eloquence. They began to recur again 
when Mr. Parkin was safe on board the ‘‘ Campania ” ; 
but there is no longer any disturbance of uncertainty to 
complicate the position. The most doubting president 
of the smallest college has agreed to take two scholars 
and the newest dean of the biggest five. The 
scheme is complete with documentary evidence and 
signatures ; and there is a year and a half left for think- 
ing it all over. In that interval Mr. Parkin will for the 
second time in his life be stumping the Empire on an 
imperial mission. He is this week meeting the 
assembled heads of schools and universities in the 
States ; he is himself the head of the best school in 
Canada and he will visit in succession the scholastic 
authorities of Africa, Australia, New Zealand and finally 
Germany. He hopes that in 1904 Oxford will contain 
an epitome of the English-speaking races. 

e can now look at the Rhodes will in some per- 
spective. Already the vision, in which he saw the 
Empire and America conjoined in a united culture, has. 
faded away in the light of common day ; and a preciser 
knowledge of the details which the executors have to 
face does not help to restore the early glamour. Buta 
dream must be judged from the point of view of the 
dreamer ; and in this way best can we find the measure 
of its working reality. While the arrangements were 
being discussed a few weeks ago a debate was held at 
the Union on an imperial theme. In the early stages 
it languished a little, an occurrence one is familiar with 
in Union debates. Great as is the company of speakers 
whom they have helped to train: prime ministers, 
governors, barristers, politicians ; there are always a 
number of talkers, whose ambition is not a little in 
advance of their capacity ; and among the rest there 
is a tendency, developed as a critical shield against 
sentimentality, towards the doctrine of the modern 
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Epicurean: nothing is new, nothing is true, nothing 
is of any importance. Between these groups the 
debate languished, when a young Canadian, who 
had been sent to Oxford as a special scholar, as 
it were a Rhodes scholar, got up. He made a 
speech of enough vigour to beget vigour even in 
the most confirmed Epicureans. It happened that 
the organisers of the scholarships were present and 
they saw a moral and a prophecy in this restoration 
of the debate by the young Canadian. The moral is 
worth drawing. An old country or an old institution 
will always foster an attitude of mind, or at least of 
manner, which regards expressed enthusiasm with an 
aristocratic repugnance. To take the most advanced 
type, a normal Eton and Christ Church man would feel 
that he had lost caste if he gave way in his private 
capacity to any patriotic fervour or spoke of his 
affection to ‘the Mother Country” or of ‘‘ the grandeur 
of Empire”. What is uncongenial bombast and gross 
taste to him might be normal phraseology to men of 
another training. Though we consider this attitude in 
the long run good, it implies a repression of instinct, 
and such a disuse of function must induce a tendency to 
atrophy in the sentiment. How many undergraduates 
become graduate without feeling a single pulsation of 
pride that Lord Salisbury or Sir Alfred Milner was 
once a member of the same corporate institution? To 
Cecil Rhodes, to Mr. Parkin, this seems a terrible 
thing, and their expectation is that these new alumni 
will make stable the true balance of empire by getting 
Oxford culture and giving colonial instinct. It is 
beyond question true that at first the canon of judg- 
ment by which the will was measured at Oxford was 
too restricted, too personal: how will it affect us: 
my lectures, our junior common room, when— 


‘* Cornstalks stalking down the corn 
Affright the unwonted don 
And men in Patagonia born 
Surprise the Bursch from Bonn”. 


Such was the evil of the mental attitude of Oxford, old 
and young, especially young. In the eyes of the 
executors of ‘the dream” it rather behoved Ox- 
ford to bring the scheme before the bar of the 
dreamer. How will it affect the federation of the 
Empire, the fellowship of the antipodes, the friend- 
ship with America? The time may come—we 
speak from the dreamer’s standpoint—when Oxford 
may boast at one-time, shall we say? the Premier of 
Australia and of Natal and the President of the United 
States, while behind them, in all departments of public 
and private service, will be men of light and learning, 
eager to use the power of their friendship and to impart 
the influence of their culture. The hesitancy of Oxford 
dons and undergraduates has been arrested by the 
emphasis of this ideal brought home by the rhetorical 
force that issues from conviction. But before the ideal 
can be discussed even as a visionary thesis, it is im- 
perative to learn how good will be the class of scholars 
who are to be winnowed from the schools and colleges 
of the Colonies and the States. Strictly they will in no 
sense be scholars and they will wear the truncated gown 
of the commoner. A satirist has suggested that their 
chief attributes will be tallness, since seventy per cent. 
of the marks are given for ‘‘ looking, not being, brave, 
a leader and an athlete”. It suggests a similar satire 
that Oxford has decided, in order to assure some 
modicum of education, that the ‘‘scholars” shall be 
up to the level of ‘‘smalls”! That is her sole veto. 
Though Mr. Parkin has still to make arrangements for 
the elections in America and in the Empire and it is 
impossible to estimate his success or to warrant the 
fidelity of the authorities to the original scheme, 
there is no reason to feel alarm at the results. In 
the States, though the ‘‘ Greenopolis Rooster” and other 
local papers will talk of Oxford’s “‘ sterile classicism” and 
‘* antiquated pomposity ”, there will at first be enough 
enthusiasm to ensure considerable and healthy com- 
petition, even if a few aborigines issue from Nebraska 
and such places. The Germans will almost certainly 
send over scholars in the true sense of the word. 
Men from our Colonies must always be welcome 
at Oxford; and it is satisfactory to know that the 
executors have practically decided to make amends for 


that strange ignorance of Empire which left Rhodes, 
‘‘the Empire maker”, without a schoolboy knowledge 
of Canada’s present population or spreading prospects. 
Canada, it is hoped, will be given a much larger repre- 
sentation than the strict letter of the will allowed. 
The will must be the more effective for this decision. 


MOODS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Sh most mercurial man, or the most hysterical 
woman, does not pass more irrationally from 
gloom to cheerfulness, and back again, than the large 
body of brokers and jobbers who compose the Stock 
Exchange. During the last six months we have had 
ample evidence of this moodiness. There was the 
slump after peace, the boomlet in September, the 
severe fall in the middle of November, the return of 
hope in the first days of the present month—all equally 
irrational, from the point of view of the intrinsic value 
of the securities concerned, namely, Consols, South 
African mining shares, and American Rails. We say 
irrational, because there are a few big facts, which 
cannot be disputed, and which all tend to increase the 
values in question. Firstly, the huge war expenditure 
of £100,000,000 a year stopped on 1 June; and there 
could be no fresh issues. With regard to mines, if 
there is one proposition less controvertible than another 
it is, that every day improves the actual condition and 
future prospects of the mining industry in South Africa. 
It is true that the uncertainty as to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
intentions on the subject of taxation and the unexpected 
slowness in recruiting native labourers have been ad- 
verse factors, but they have been enormously exagger- 
ated, as a moment’s reflection will show. Does anyone 
outside Bethlehem Hospital suppose that Lord Milner 
and Mr. Chamberlain are going to lay such a burthen 
upon the only industry in South Africa as to retard its 
development? Why, the reputation of the two states- 
men depends upon the success of South Africa. Mr. 
Chamberlain, at all events, knows well enough that 
if the new colonies do not speedily return to their ante- 
bellum prosperity, he and his party will be punished 
for it at the next election. Of all the bogies ever con- 
jured up by the timid capitalist surely that of ‘‘ Ransom 
Joe” is the most foolish! What is the labour difficulty, 
succinctly stated? An industry, whose capital must 
be expressed in thousands of millions sterling, wants 
at once 50,000 black boys, and it has practically the 
whole African continent to draw upon! The difficulty, 
except as a transient embarrassment, has only to be 
stated to disappear. Turning to American rails, we find 
that the United States have had a bounteous harvest, 
that traffic returns from the roads have been splendid, 
and that trade prosperity continues to be enormous. 
These are the big indisputable facts : what has been 
the course of prices? Consols, which touched 97} six 
months ago, fell to g24 in November, and are now about 
934, a heavy fall in our premier security. To take only 
the three leading Kaffir shares, Rand Mines have fallen 
from 13,5 to 4 and are now about 10}, East Rands 
have fallen from 10,5 to 73, and are now under 8, and 
Gold Fields have fallen from 10} to 7}}, and are now 
about that price. In the American market Atchisons 
have fallen from 98 to 84, Louisvilles from 164 to 125, 
Milwaukees from 204 to 179, Baltimores from 120 to 99, 
and Union Pacifics from 115 to 100. We have not 
troubled ourselves with the declines in the prices of 
minor securities, or ‘‘ wild-cat”” propositions or shares 
like Apex and H. E. Props, whose value lies in their 
potentialities. We have taken Consols, and the leading, 
best-established securities in the Kaffir and American 
markets, and we have noted a heavy decline in all in 
spite of indisputably improved prospects. What 
is the explanation of this apparent paradox? The 
explanation is that a very large proportion, we 
hesitate to name a percentage, but undoubtedly by 
far the greater part, of the buying of securities 
on the Stock Exchange is purely speculative, that is to 
say, is done with money borrowed for or lent to the 
client by the broker, interest and differences being 
aid at the fortnightly settlement. Nor is that 
embers of the Stock Exchange buy and sell specula- 
tively to one another, trading with their own or their 
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banker’s capital. As we have frequently explained to 
our readers in our financial articles, he who embarks 
upon the hazardous game of speculation has to find the 
answers to two questions: 1. What is the intrinsic 
value of the security which I am buying or selling ? 
2. What is the technical condition of the Stock Market, 
i.e. the relations between bears and bulls, the ratio of 
buyers to sellers? The intrinsic value of stock or 
shares is never easy to ascertain. If it were possible 
to ascertain it exactly, we should many of us be 
millionaires. But with a little trouble an approximate 
valuation may be arrived at. Formerly it was possible 
to learn through an ordinarily alert broker whether 
there was a large “‘ bull” or ‘‘ bear” account. Nowa- 
days this is impossible, because the greater part of 
the ‘‘carrying-over” arrangements are made out- 
side the Stock Exchange, between the brokers and 
the shops”, or leading financial houses. We 
are, of course, speaking in this regard of mining shares. 
But take Consols, which used to be regarded as the 
barometer of the Stock Exchange. Formerly Consols 
were regarded as the investment of trustees, of in- 
surance companies and public corporations, of million- 
aires and of the ‘‘ warm” bourgeois, who trotted off 
to catch his suburban train with a straw bag of fish in 
his hand. The Consol market was the Mayfair of 
Capel Court, and the brokers and jobbers in Consols 
gave themselves airs. But latterly Consols have been 
the subject of huge gambling operations for the rise. 

It is this difficulty of ascertaining the technical con- 
dition of the market that has produced the irrational 
fluctuations of the last six months, and made specula- 
tion so much more hazardous than it was of yore. 
Alike the operator who buys with borrowed money and 
he who sells shares which he has not got is hysteri- 
cally sensitive to rumours and what may be called 
‘*atmospheric ” conditions. The whisper of political 
complications, or dear money, or the mere weariness 
of receiving fortnightly demands for differences from 
his broker, induces the stale bull to sell. The first 
ripple of good news, or, worse still, the rumour that he 
may be called upon to deliver, frightens the bear into 
covering. The alarm felt by their clients rapidly 
communicates itself to brokers and then to bankers. 
Suddenly it is discovered, quite accidentally, that there 
is a much larger account “‘ open ”, either ‘‘ 4 la baisse” 
or ‘4 la hausse”, it doesn’t matter which, than was 
suspected, and you get one of those irrational slumps 
or spurts which upset the calculations of the most 
cool-headed. Is there any cure for this state of 
unstable equilibrium? None, but to prohibit time 
bargains, and the system of “carrying over”. And 
what would become of the Stock Exchange in that 
event? Nine-tenths of its members would have to 
betake themselves to other walks of life, and if nobody 
were allowed to buy shares which he did not pay for, or 
to sell shares which he had not got, there would not be 
a thousand members left in Capel Court. If it were 
feasible, it would certainly make for steadiness, to 
have a daily official record of the number of shares 
bought and sold, as in New York. But we are told 
that it is not practicable. We are bound to say that 
a great deal of the instability in the South African 
market has been produced by the timorous and selfish 
policy of the Kaffir magnates. If they do not: them- 
selves show any confidence in their own market, how 
can they expect the public todoso? They have talked, 
insincerely we think, of Mr. Chamberlain’s exaggerated 
ideas of the value of the Rand, and they have somehow 
managed that nothing but despondent cables should 
reach us from Johannesburg on the subject of native 
labour. In reality, ‘‘they know better than that”. 
Then the policy of the Consolidated Goldfields in only 

ying a dividend of 25 per cent. on a share that stood 
in the market at £8 10s., and the tactless speech of 
Lord Harris were potent factors in the November slump. 
What does the chairman of a financial and mining com- 
pany mean by giving his shareholders 3 per cent. for 
their money, and telling them that in the future they 
must only look for ‘‘ modest” dividends? You can get 
3 per cent. in mortgages, or British rails, or bank or 
municipal stocks. People who buy goldfields expect, 
not modest, but immodest dividends. The appearance 
of Lord Harris upon the platform is as certain 


a sign of a fall in shares as the movement of 
the weather glass from fair to change is a sign 
of rain. Why mining companies pay this ex- 
Colonial Governor large salaries to depreciate their 
shares is a mystery to us. The shareholders of the 
Goldfields must sigh for ‘‘an hour” of H. E. M. 
Davies. Making every allowance for the elements of 
instability, which we have endeavoured to portray, we 
cannot help concluding that the Stock Market is in a 
better condition for a rise in prices than it has been 
since the declaration of peace. There is no question 
but that a great many speculative accounts were closed 
at the last settlement, voluntarily and involuntarily. 
And though there is still a good deal of stock that will 
be brought out by the first substantial rise in prices, 
there is also a large public, whose withers are unwrung 
by the squeeze of the last half-year, and who are only 
waiting to enter the market until they think they see 
their way 


THE HUMAN HIERARCHY. 


|= phrases occur several times in Mr. Leonard 

Courtney’s speech at the Royal Society’s dinner 
which we wish had been interpreted by their author. If 
Mr. Courtney is to pose as a ‘‘man of the world”, we 
shall certainly need a new definition of that character, 
which everybody prides himself on being, ‘‘even the 
youngest of us”. Mr. Courtney, we should have 
thought, would have been more likely to think of him- 
self in that category of persons—and this brings us to 
the second phrase—who had “‘ transcended the reputa- 
tion of nations and countries”. Is there really some 
law of mental association after all which links these 
phrases together? Man of the world. That surely 
means a man not bounded by nation and country. And 
Mr. Courtney has rather aimed at that distinction 
and been more ambitious of a reputation for cosmo- 
politanism than for patriotism. After some reflec- 
tion we think we see what Mr. Leonard Courtney 
means by describing himself as a man of the world. 
As such he does transcend the reputation of his nation 
and country. Shakespeare Newton and Darwin have 
done the same. To them we must now add, by infer- 
ence from Mr. Courtney’s description, his own name ; 
and with this mighty quartet we the English people 
can ‘‘face the glories of the old world or of the new 
with a certainty” that our ‘‘ champions” can never be 
surpassed. But we do not like Shakespeare Newton 
and Darwin being described as ‘‘champions”. This 
epithet is not so happy as those on which we have dwelt. 
It smacks too much of the prize ring; but we only 
demur in reference to Shakespeare and Newton and 
Darwin; Mr. Courtney is certainly at liberty to apply 
it to himself. We should like however to divest this 
matter of the modernity with which Mr. Courtney’s 
personality embarrasses it, and look at it abstractly 
or historically. It would certainly be interesting to 
have an exact list of those men who by the suffrages 
of all civilised people throughout the world would 
be invested with the distinction of transcending the 
reputation of nations and countries. Do other 
Englishmen than Shakespeare, Newton, and Darwin 
stand on this Olympian height? Mr. Courtney seems 
to suggest Milton, which will not do ; any more than if 
a Scotchman were to suggest Burns or foreigners 
Byron. Why? It comes somewhat as a shock to find 
that these three names must be placed in a second 
class ; and we have hardly hitherto thought of them as 
second-class poets. Some have dared so to speak of 
Byron: but there has been an unjustly disparaging 
period of Byron appreciation which may be corrected 
in time. 

If we can claim without contradiction three names 
in this supreme position of the hierarchy of genius 
we hawe indeed a distinction amongst the nations. 
Perhaps the modern Greeks are the only existing 
people that can show anything like it. They are not 
quite so Hellenic as the ancient Greeks were ; but at 
any rate on their soil lived Homer (or say the Homeric 
poems were “evolved” there) Plato, Aristotle and 
Pheidias. If we take Mr. Courtney’s test of supremacy, 
and there could hardly be a better one, they satisfy it. 
We do not know whether it is permitted to say that 
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they revolutionised the thoughts of their fellow- 
countrymen; but they did “‘give to humanity new 
conceptions of the world in which they lived and 
the life with which they were surrounded”. And 
the world went on for centuries living on their 
conceptions ; and we all are and shall continue to 
be either of Plato or of Aristotle. Do the Romans 
supply any similar examples? We must perhaps think 
of Vergil as a great imitator of Homer; and that is 
fatal ; for the supreme man must spring in full panoply 
from the head of Minerva. They have without doubt 
one supreme man, a man of action, Julius Cesar. Not 
long after him the Hebrews produced a great world- 
man in the person of S. Paul. Is Mosés more or less 
legendary? We ask because in a rapid glance of 
great men made by Diderot he mentions Moses, 
Sophocles, Euripides and Richardson, a most astonish- 
ing mélange, together. The reason we did not cite 
the Greek Dramatists was because we remembered this: 
and the conjunction of Richardson with the other three 
as co-equals would bring Hebrew and Greeks together 
pell-mell into the undoubtedly second rate. 

But there is a little difficulty with Mr. Courtney’s 
definition which must be noted before we come to the 
moderns. If our supreme men do revolutionise the 
thoughts of their fellow-countrymen or the world, and 
give new conceptions of the world, how differently they 
must do it in such cases as Shakespeare or Pheidias and 
in others such as Plato and Aristotle and Cesar. The 
fast three did revolutionise the world; and the energy of 
thought and act in them with their results might lead 
us to classify them together as men of action. 
But in what manner have Shakespeare and Pheidias 
(for example) revolutionised thought and given to 
humanity a new conception of the world? Might we 
not say that Homer and Shakespeare should be ranked 
with Pheidias and Michael Angelo, and Velasquez and 
Titian as artists, and ask in what way do artists revolu- 
tionise thought and give new conceptions of the world ? 
We ask, for information, how they revolutionise 
thought. Their new conceptions are plain ; but are they 
new conceptions of the world ‘‘ in which they lived and 
the life with which they were surrounded”? Not 
evidently in the same sense as those of Newton and 
Darwin which were both new and revolutionary. These 
considerations might suggest distinctions even as be- 
tween the supreme men, and invite comparisons between 
one order of supremacy and another. It would be ludi- 
crous to compare Darwin’s mental powers with those 
of any of the men we have mentioned ; but his effect 
on the world has surely been immeasurably greater 
than (for the illustration is clearer in the case of the 
artists) Michael Angelo and the rest. Or are we only 
making a common mistake in ascribing greater results 
to catastrophes than to the secular action of mightier 
but gentler forces? We might contemplate with greater 
equanimity a world without the Darwinian conception 
than a world without the supreme makers of literature 
and the arts. 

Then how does the rest of the account stand? In 
England we have several supreme men, but not one 
supreme in the world of action; unless we should 
include one or more of the makers of our Indian 
Empire. We have had multitudes of men of action in 
the rank below the supreme. France has perhaps the 
incomparable man of action in the person of Napoleon. 
But here one has almost a shock of surprise. France 
has produced a race of secondary men in literature, 
science and the arts, in greater number and of greater 
genius than any nationin Europe. Yet the Shakespeare, 
the Newton, the Darwin, the Dante, the Michael 
Angelo, the Velasquez and the Titian we do not find. 
We may possibly place Pasteur among the supreme 
men science on Mr. Courtney’s test principle. 
The germ theory has in fact revolutionised thought 
and given to humanity a new conception of the 
world in which we live and the life with which we 
are surrounded. It is almost as great a conception 
of the Purgatory of human suffering, and of the 
promise of a Paradise of enjoyment in freedom from 
disease, this of the part micro-organisms play in our 
lives, as the Purgatorio and Paradiso of Dante. 
Probably the list of supreme world-men here becomes 
exhausted. We should refer hesitatingly to Cervantes. 


Russia is not in the competition. Germany has the 
doubtful name of Goethe in literature: and Luther, 
not by virtue of intellect, which as we have seen need 
not be supreme for rank in the hierarchy of greatness, 
but in consequence of his association with world-events, 
has a place amongst the world-names. Mr. Courtney’s 
omniscience might have provided us with a fuller list 
than we have suggested; but, as it is, the extreme 
paucity of it is the most striking feature. The appro- 
priate comment on it seems to be—the little less and 
what worlds away! 


THE LAST PRAYER. 


‘© TCOR, you see”, said Hamed-el-Angeri, ‘‘ it was in 
the time when all the animals could speak ”’. 

He stood in the bright sun, his brown cloak reaching 
only to his bare brown knees, a string of brownish 
camel’s hair rolled round his head, and with the look of 
a man who states a fact the whole world knows. 

In the deserted orange-garden, with the trees all run 
to wood, its irrigation rills of white cement choked up 
and broken, and the few flowers run wild, great bushes 
of geraniums climbing into the pear and quince trees, 
and jasmine twining up the oranges and ‘‘ azofaifas”, 
no sound of the great noisy, dusty Fez broke through. 
All was neglected; the myrtle bushes, some of them 
blown down, had rooted and formed arches in the 
ground. The green tiled paths were thick with weeds, 
and broken up where mules and horses had been led to 
water at the tank. The tank itself was full of stagnant 
water, in which lived frogs and snakes. From the tall 
elm tree in the corner storks chattered, and perhaps 
called to prayers, for though it may have been that all 
the birds and beasts could speak in Arabic upon a time, 


,surely the semi-human stork (which with the porpoise 


shares the title of the ‘friend of man”) can still 
discourse, although he does not care to let us under- 
stand. 

So quiet the garden was, that when the lizards 
chased each other through the dead grass, the noise 
they made was as distinct (in its degree) as if a troop 
of cavalry had passed. A scent of mint (used by the 
Moors to flavour tea), and of decaying orange blossom 
filled the air; all was old-world and still; and the 
bare-footed, white-clothed people passed about amongst 
the trees, as they were shades of some old life, making 
one feel, in looking at them, as one feels in looking at 
some pre-diluvian footstep, stamped in the rock, which 
once was river mud. 

“Yes”, said the Angeri, ‘‘ once Allah let all animals 
both speak and-pray to him in Arabic, so that men, 
listening to them, could understand their speech”. A 
dreadful time it must have been, if with their speech 
they also enjoyed reason, and could accuse us to our 
faces of all our crimes against their kind. Who that 
could contemplate their speech and not go mad, with 
thinking upon all that they might say? But as it hap- 
pened, God having let them all speak (once upon a 
time), and as the God the Angeri knew was Allah, the 
merciful, compassionate, capricious, envious, the invi- 
sible and therefore unapproachable, except by prayer, 
that smoke the human mind gives off under its fire of 
trouble, the animals had all to pray, or else to lose their 
speech. 

Whether the power of speech with the added obliga- 
tion of incessant prayer was worth the trouble it 
entailed, we may well doubt ; but so it was, and every 
animal, in those days, prayed five times aday. The 
lions and tigers, no doubt praying that the giver of their 
speech would send them antelopes and deer to prey 
upon, and they, in their turn, praying (as we do our- 
selves) for help in danger, and for deliverance from all 
the ills of battle, murder, and of sudden death. Five 
times a day they prayed, and prostrated themselves 
before the Lord. The doves and pigeons cooed their 
prayers (in Arabic) from every tree. The shy gazelles out 
on the plains stood by the water holes and at the stated 
times turned towards Mecca, and gave their thanks to 
Him who giveth victory, and blessed his Prophet’s 
name. The asses bending underneath their loads, 
stood at the corners of the streets, whilst in the shade 
their drivers slept, and by their instinct finding out the 
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Kiblah, all gave thanks. Camels upon their knees, in 
circles underneath the stars, in the blue-grey zaribas of 
dead thorns, when all was silent in the night, gurgled 
and bubbled out their praise, their pack saddles looking 
like islands, as they stood up outlined in the night. 

All space was filled with a vague sound of insects 
humming as they prayed, and in the still clear air the 
hawks hung motionless when from the mosque towers 
rose the voice of the muezzin. Fishes in rivers and in 
seas, and in the little streams, just where the water 
forms a ‘“‘linn” hung quivering, or else rising up to 
the surface looked towards Mecca, and adored their 
Lord. All nature prayed, and man, hearing their 
voices, prayed in unison, whilst Allah from his appointed 
place looked down approvingly, being content with all 
that he had done. What were the feelings of mankind, 
when they thus found themselves in actual touch with 
the souls of all the praying animals, Hamed-el-Angeri 
was unaware. Most likely that he never gave the 
matter even a passing thought, not knowing that the 
power of speech is after all the only evidence of the 
possession of a soul, or, at the least, the only thing by 
which we, in our arrogance, lay claim to an essential 
distinction from the other animals, whose life seems 
quite identical with that of man. 

What reasons weighed with Allah to take back the 
gift of speech, even the Arabs cannot say with cer- 
tainty. Whether it was that the animals, puffed up 
with pride, claimed, as they well might claim, a place in 
paradise for having strictly followed nature and Allah’s 
law, it is not clear. Whether having lived according 
to their lights, they did not think it just that they 
should share in the Jehannum to which both Christians 
and Mohamedans alike cleave with the utmost force of 
their believing souls, counting it only just that those 
who choose to live after the laws of reason in this 
world, should in a future state enjoy a limbo of their 
own, no man can say. 

But so it happened that the celestial firman on a day 
went forth, withdrawing from all animals but man the 
power of speech. All beasts and insects, birds, fishes, 
and the creeping things, knew that if they wished to 
pray for the last time in the same tongue as man, and 
to be comprehended, both by vertebrate and by inverte- 
brate, according to their kind, in their petitions to the 
one God, the indivisible, the incomprehensible, the 
giver and the withdrawer of their common bond, they 
must assemble and give praise, before the mogreb of a 
certain day. 

Loud lamentations filled the world; from caves, and 
lairs, and holes, from tree-tops, and from the innermost 
recesses of the woods, from woven habitations dang- 
ling on the thistles and the grass ; from caverns in the 
ocean depths ; from where upon the waves float miles of 
animalculz and from the air in which a million midges 
winged their prayerful, joyous way, passing their 
briefest lives in joy and praise, weeping and sounds of 
woe were heard upon the breeze. Each made his moan 
according to his kind, and, at the morning call to 
prayer, animals, insects, and the birds prayed fervently 
that Allah should not take away their speech. Shy 
wood-deer timidly peeped out, and moles stopped 
swimming in their dark, waveless sea, and, working to 
the surface of the ground, just raised their noses, and 
gave thanks to him who, from that evening, was about 
to strike them dumb. Timid and savage, winged, 
furred, and hairy, all the beasts in their degree sadly 
prepared to thank the giver and the taker of their link 
with man. Fish in the sea in shoals, rising above the 
waves in scaly millions, glorified the Lord. The whales 
and porpoises, wallowing like galleons in the swell, 
prayed as they rose to breathe, and flying fish, darting 
ablaze with topaz and with jacinth tints, reflected in 
the sun, as if a flight of crystal prisms had suddenly 
found life, all joined the general thanksgiving, as they 
skimmed lightly on the tops of waves, and disappeared 
like showers of diamonds in a mist of spray. Inthe deep 
forests of Guiana wilds and on the Amazon, ‘the sloths, 
clinging to greenhearts and to ceibas, shook off their 


torpor, and, opening their eyes, joined in the general. 


chorus of their fellows lazily, but with conviction, as 
churchwardens half slumbering in church, thinking upon 
the mercies of the Lord, and of the zgis thrown round 
the villainy of man by the great power which, with a 


fellow-feeling for the great, has shielded them through- 
out the week, and hoping for protection in the week to 
come, awake just at the prayer for the High Court of 
Parliament, and vote their meed of praise. Out in the 
Sahara, the ostriches, shyest of all living things, 
grouped round the water holes, and, after having drunk 
their fill, turned towards farthest Mecca, bowed their 
willowy necks, and swelled the general chorus of the 
universal prayer. Then, spreading out their wings, 
scudded before the wind like ships, and disappeared 
into the wastes of sand. Far in the middle-mere of 
Patagonian and Pampean grass the rhea and huanaco, 
to-day most silent of all beasts, stood ranged in troops, 
and as the north-east wind blew rigging of white fila- 
ments between the grass stems, and on the tops of 
reeds, they looked across the sea of green in which they 
lived, then out upon the ocean and the sands of Africa, 
towards the Kiblah to which upon that day men and the 
animals all for the last time, gazed and adored, as one. 

Then, satisfied that they had done all that lay in their 
power, wheeled and dashed off across the plains, snort- 
ing and stretching out their wings, passing like thunder- 
bolts before the villages, where at their holes biscachas 
sat and poured out their hearts, whilst on the mounds 
grave little owls twisted their solemn heads towards 
the east, and prayed as solemnly as if they were 
ordained and duly made the Levites of the beasts. 

The serpents and the snakes, who in their efforts 
to escape the primal curse, which has exposed them to 
the folly and malignancy of man, made greater use of 
speech than all the other animals combined, were 
strenuous in prayer, and reared their heads in ecstasy 
of praise. 

So as the day wore on, the muezzins duly calling at 
the stated hours, all animals had prayed and given 
thanks. 

Men at their mosques, and at the doors of saints 


‘| tombs, prayed in the usual way, almost as if their 


prayers conferred a favour upon Him to whom they 
were addressed, just as alms are a favour, not to the 
beggar, but to the man who gives, for does he not 
thus, at the same time, quiet the suppliant’s cry, obtain 
the approbation of his kind, and lay up treasure in 
those realms, where neither beggars whine, nor any- 
thing transpires to offend the nicer feelings of those 
souls, who by their own exertions have attained a place 
in bliss ? 

The day drew on, and the long shadows falling on 
the deep and lane-like streets, in which the white-clad 
people moved noiselessly about (like souls in limbo, or 
like fish in an aquarium, in a light cloud of dust), lit 
up the mosque towers in a glow of pink, and slanted 
through the orange trees, making kaleidoscopic pat- 
terns on tiled patio floors, showed that the sands were 
running through the glass, and that the time appointed 
by Allah, the capricious one, was drawing nigh. 

A hush fell on the world and on the animals, a sort 
of shadow of the cross which, from that evening, all of 
them must bear, crept over them, making them melan- 
choly, and yet resigned, with the sublimeness of their 
patience, which leaves man’s faith, his reason, and the 
whole gamut of his moral qualities thousands of miles 
behind. 

At last the hour of the mogreb drew near, and all our 
fellow-creatures for the last time prepared for evening 
prayer. Long did the cry ring out, rising and falling 
and prolonged almost beyond the force of human lungs. 
Far did it carry and resound, bringing with its long 
trills and quavers the decree of dumbness to the 
myriads of those who hitherto had, like ourselves, re- 
joiced to thank Allah in the same tongue as man. At 
last it ceased, and the cool evening chill fell on the 
heated world, bringing fresh life, and planting in each 
breast desire to thank Him who made day and night, 
bridled the sea, and set the stars to run for ever in their 
courses, made moon and sun give light, and caused the 
unceasing miracle of the seasons’ round to glority His 
name. 

When from the almindres of the mosques which dot 
the world from China to the sands of far Shingiet, the 
last loud drawn out Allah Ackbar had blended with the 
air, a mighty host of animals, each in their kind, and 
after their degree, stood forth for the last time to pray. 
Turning towards the city in the sands, they first stood 
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silently, and gazed towards the east. Then, lifting up 
their heads, a roar as of the sea which breaks upon the 
outer islands of the Hebrides, filled the air, as they all 
testified to the one God, the Great, the Merciful, Com- 
passionate, who giveth victory to those who call on 
Him, and to his prophet, the careful camel driver, 
he whom Kadijah loved, and about her said ‘‘ By 
Allah, she shall sit at my right hand in paradise, for, 
when all men shot out their lips in scorn, she, only she, 
believed, and comforted ”. 

They ceased, and, as the guttural Arabic died on 
their lips, the power of speech was gone. Tears stood 
on hairy eyelids, dropped from great limpid eyes, and 
fell on desert sand, were showered like rain drops on 
Pampean grass, rendered the sea more salt, and 
splashed on house roofs, as the dumb birds flew each 
to its sleeping place. 

But whilst the animal creation had for the last time 
registered its praise, one little lizard, sporting in the 
sun, had let the hours slip past. Running, back down- 
wards, on the ceilings of the mosques all day, it chased 
the flies, basked in the heat, flattening itself against 
the white-washed walls, its feet expanding flat, like 
paddles, and its slim tail acting upon the air to steer 
it as it whisked through horseshoe arches, and shot out 
upon the vine leaves, which grew up outside the holy 
place. Chasing its fellows in the sun, and catching 
flies, the sand ran through the glass, and, at the 
mogreb, when the last quavering ‘‘ Allah” died away, 
ony the lizard, in its joy of life, did not give thanks to 

od. 

Despair fell on it, and its tiny grief shook its 
prismatic sides, whilst little tears stood in its beady 
eyes. Its tail hung quivering, and its head bowed 
miserably, as it stood silently and without power to 
glorify the Lord. Then, darting to the mosque, it 
flittered up the walls, its little feet showering down 
lime upon the worshippers. Just over the mihrab it 
stopped, and, as the faithful in the mosque below 
looked up at it, scratched ‘‘ Allah Ackbar”’ with its 
claw upon the roof, and, scurrying back, was lost 
beneath the eaves. 

**So”, said the Angeri, “‘ it saved itself from Allah’s 
wrath ; it showed its faith; and, from that time, we 
know it as Khattaia-es-salaa, that is, the prayer 
scratcher, or he who writes the name of God.” 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


GOUNOD. 


Ts other day an extraordinary thing took place in 

France—or rather a thing took place that would 
be extraordinary anywhere excepting in France. It is 
a comparatively short time since Gounod died; his 
fame can hardly be said to have widened and increased 
since his death ; and lo! they have erected a monument 
to him. One cannot say whether this haste to confer 
immortality on an artist is a good or a bad thing; in- 
deed, were it not that, whether for good or for evil, we 
love to set before us the picture, in big or little, of those 
that for one reason or another we love, we would call it 
a foolish, an unreasonable thing. And just as men 
and women, especially women, give their portraits to 
those whom they wish to love them, so the composer, 
painter or notorious company-promoter wishes to have 
his semblance before the eyes of all posterity. But if 
all the portraits of all the world were preserved, if 
everyone who had ever done anything had his monu- 
ment, where would be the space for the living, walking 
generation! The line must be drawn somewhere. On 
which side of Gounod should it be drawn ? 

It is not my place to discuss the artistic merits of 
this Gounod statue, and I could not do so if I would, 
for I have not seen it and do not even know who made 
it. I return to my opening statement: the curious, 
extraordinary, marvellous thing is that the statue 
should have been made; only in France could so 
comical a thing occur. No one can afford to under- 
rate Goundd, for he brought some precious things into 
music ; but the fact remains that he was emphatically 


a small man, not a colossus. Let us consider his whole 
achievement. 

He attempted opera, oratorio and church music ; 
he never seriously attempted independent orchestral 
music nor chamber music in any of its forms. I don’t 
believe a single piano piece of his has ever been 
popular with school-girls. Some of his songs used to 
be sung at concerts, and even now are. But only his 
operas—and not many of them—his oratorios, and a 
bit of the church music, need be seriously considered. 
Of his operas there are ‘‘ Faust” (of course) and 
Reine de Saba” and Mireille”; his oratorios 
are the ‘‘ Redemption” and ‘‘ Mors et Vita ”’— 
though I doubt whether the second of these should 
be considered an oratorio at all; his church music, 
or at least the only part of it that counts, was 
written for England and is not so much, properly 
speaking, music for the church as the forms of 
church music adapted to the concert-room. To clear the 
ground, let us discuss the last first. This sacred music 
of Gounod’s then is entirely undevotional in spirit. It is 
in a sense theatrical : just as the interior of a church, 
with all its glories of columns and domes and glowing 
stained glass windows, may be distantly imitated on the 
stage, so Gounod deliberately exploited, and to some 
degree succeeded in imitating, the noble church forms 
of an age and ways of thinking and feeling that are 
passed for ever away. But we recognise the hand of the 
scene-painter. This stuff, we know, is not the sincere, 
natural, inevitable expression of something deeply felt ; 
it is done, so to say, from the outside. There is no 
austere reserve about it, none of the awed fear of 
saying too much that characterises the work of Pales- 
trina, Surenlinck and Byrde: deep expression is sacri- 
ficed to prettiness, sweetness, and more than once 
beauty. The external shows of religion, its most 
sentimental side, impressed Gounod much more 
than its central truths. The man who could cheerfully 
spend the last years of his life at the opera, chiefly 
interested there in the ballet, was scarcely the man 
to be greatly troubled by the eternal mystery of 
things. In this music, then, we get sweetness, 
prettiness, sentimentality, and sometimes splendid 
pomp. Technically it is done with a certain superficial 
mastery : nothing profound is attempted, but nothing 
small is weakly done: there is certainty and no 
fumbling. There is a curious easy manner: no real 
style, no dignity, but a sort of courtliness ; in the better 
sense of the word he wrote like a gentleman. Beeth- 
oven and Wagner are rough and peasant-like compared 
with him. Yet his qualities are, after all, negative 
rather than positive : one prefers strength to daintiness : 
impetus, vigour to a pleasant manner. 
have the church music: music that decidedly is not 
great, but agreeable to listen to—occasionally. 

Of the oratorios much the same may be said, with 
the addition that as more is attempted the sheer in- 
ability to achieve great feats is more acutely felt. 
Indeed one cannot but be astounded to find two such 
works as the Redemption” and ‘‘ Mors et Vita” 
foisted on the British public as masterpieces. Here we 
have vast subjects, subjects that in literature and music 
have been handled by the masters, and Gounod plays 
with them in his most luxurious, theatrical manner. 
Compare even old Haydn’s chaos at the beginning of 
the ‘‘ Creation ” with Gounod’s at the beginning of the 
‘‘ Redemption ’—what a difference we find there! The 
one shows distinct feeling, the one is the darkness 
that might be felt, the other is merely a succession 
of chords that leaves no impression save that of 
a man who is trying to say something and cannot. 
A painter cannot represent chaos by muddling his 
colours, nor eternal night by painting his canvas 
a dead black. There must be an artistic as well 
as a sort of commercial intention, and the intention 
must be carried out. The same lack of genuine inten- 
tion is felt throughout the ‘‘ Redemption”. The story 
is baldly told, with frequent irrelevant lapses into 
the Gounod prettiness, and that is all. That beautiful 
passages occur must be admitted, but they generally 
occur in the wrong places and form no part of a grand 
scheme. There is not a grand number in the work. 
The so-called colossal chorus ‘‘ Unfold, ye portals ever- 
lasting” is mere vulgar noise unredeemed by a touch 
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of invention ; the wind up of the oratorio is every whit 
as cheap. ‘‘ Mors et Vita” is even worse—no balder, 
more pretentious work was ever penned. The desire 
to do a thing vast and noble is clearly enough there ; 
the lack of power to conceive anything vast and noble 
is equally clear. Yet throughout both oratorios the 
Gounod qualities are there whenever he lets himself go 
and simply writes music for its own sake. We find 
smoothness, deftness in pulling off little things, the 
perpetual courtly manner. But both might be dropped 
out of the history of music—as they surely will be 
dropped out—without the slightest loss to humanity. 
There remain, then, the operas. Ah! here at last 
the best Gounod. We find his cheerfulness, his in- 
ventiveness, such feeling as he possessed, his deft 
smoothness in working his themes, his sense of 
theatrical effect. ‘‘ Faust” ought to be called ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite”, for Marguerite it is from beginning to end. 
It is amorous music, or gay, or picturesque—it never 
tries to become grand music. Or rather, paradoxical 
though it may appear, it almost becomes grand by sheer 
force of honesty in the scene between Faust and Mar- 
guerite at the finish. Gounod was theatrically effective, 
and nothing more effective in the theatrical way has ever 
been invented than the Cathedral scene with the intro- 
duction of the Dies Irae. This is the Gounod I like— 
the honest Gounod not deluding himself that he is 
igantic or capable of the sublime. ‘‘ La Reine de 
aba” is brilliant; ‘ Mireille” is pretty. Pretty, 
pretty, rather flashy Gounod is a man with whom one 
may well wish to pass an evening ; a man to have his 
monument with the great ones—that he decidedly is 
not. J. F. R. 


THE TURNING DERVISH. 


STARS in the heavens turn, 
I worship like a star, 
And in its footsteps learn 
Where peace and wisdom are. 


Man crawls as a worm crawls ; 
Till dust with dust he lies, 

A crooked line he scrawls 
Between the earth and skies. 


Yet God, having ordained 
The course of star and sun, 

No creature hath constrained 
A meaner course to run. 


I, by his lesson taught, 
Imaging his design, 
Have diligently wrought 
Motion to be divine. 


I turn until my sense, 

Dizzied with waves of air, 
Spins to a point intense, 

And spires and centres there. 


There, motionless in speed, 
I drink that flaming peace, 
Which in the heavens doth feed 
The stars with bright increase. 


Some spirit in me doth move 
Through ways of light untrod, 
Till, with excessive love, 
I drown, and am in God. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


ANY Life offices content themselves with a few 
classes of policies, and seek to mould the re- 
quirements of their customers to the limited number of 
articles which they have to sell. Among the companies 
adopting this course are some of the oldest and best in 
the kingdom. It is, however, only necessary to state 
the matter in ordinary business terms of articles for 
sale and the requirements of customers, in order to see 
the limitations that such a course of action set to the 
progress of the offices which adopt it. The financial 
needs of people are so various, and the possibilities of 
meeting them by means of insurance so numerous, that 
it seems a mistake for good companies not to recognise 
the requirements and provide for meeting them. 

Happily some of the best offices are fully aware of the 
advantages to be derived from adopting this more 
business-like course. The Norwich Union Life Insur- 
ance Society, one of the oldest and one of the best 
insurance companies in existence, is conspicuous for the 
variety of attractive schemes which it offers for sale. 
Its prospectuses contain a very large variety of policies, 
and if no one of its published schemes exactly fits any 
particular case favourable quotations can always be 
obtained. For those who wish to use life assurance to 
the best advantage by combining different policies in 
order to produce the best results for special cases, this 
is a benefit of considerable importance. 

The Society is, however, fully aware of the good 
results to be obtained by the judicious combination of 
different policies, or of life assurance policies with 
annuities. The most recent instance of Norwich Union 
ingenuity is described in a leaflet quoting the benefits to 
be obtained for an annual premium of £10 a year in 
the form of the provision of an annuity or a cash 
payment at age 50 or at any time thereafter. The 
scheme may be best explained by a concrete example. 
A man aged 30, in return for a payment of £ 100 a year 
until age 50 is assured either a cash payment of £2,930, 
or an annuity thereafter of £205 a year until death. In 
the event of dying before reaching the age of 50 all 
premiums paid are returned, but if on reaching this 
age the policy-holder desires to continue the payment 
of premiums and receive the benefits later on, the 
improvement in the results is very great. By keeping 
up the payment of premiums for five years he can, at 
age 55, receive either a cash payment of £3,950, or an 
annuity of £314 a year until death. If he continues 
paying until age 60 the cash payment becomes £5,130, 
and the alternative annuity £473. In the event of 
deciding to continue payments after age 50, and dying 
before he exercises the option of taking the cash, or the 
annuity, the cash payment is made to the estate. 

If after taking out such a policy the assured finds it 
inconvenient to keep up the payment of premiums, he 
does not lose by discontinuance, since each annual 
premium paid secures a proportionate part of the 
benefits guaranteed. Thus if he had to make twenty 
annual payments before reaching the age of 50 and 
made only ten payments, he would, on attaining the 
age of 50, receive half the benefits which he would 
have secured by continuing the annual payments for 
another ten years. This policy is one which does not 
require medical examination, and is suitable for women 
as wellas men. The cash payment is the same for 
both sexes, but the annuities paid to women are rather 
less than the male annuities, in consequence of the 
greater longevity of female annuitants. 

We have only one suggestion to make in connexion 
with the policy, and that is the payment of a surrender 
value in the event of discontinuance through any cause 
other than death ; but we have little doubt that the 
Norwich Union, in pursuance of its usual liberal treat- 
ment of policy-holders, would grant a surrender value 
to any policy-holder who required it. The whole con- 
tract is an absolute guarantee, in no way dependent 
upon profits ; the security is as good as that of Consols, 
and the requirements which it provides for are frequently 
met with. Among the many schemes which are brought 
out with such profusion at the present day, this strikes 
us as one of the best we have met with for a long 
time past. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘MISTER ARCHDEACON.” 


Note.—We had not space to reply to the Arch- 
deacon of Rochester last week. We will now take his 
more serious points first. Bishop Stubbs (Eccle- 
siastical Courts Commission, 1883, p. 26) states that 
Archdeacons were generally kept by their superiors in 
deacon’s orders ‘‘in order that sacerdotal hands 
might not be soiled with the questionable subject 
matter brought before them”. As -for induction fees 
at the present time, they are stated in Phillimore’s 
‘* Ecclesiastical Law”, Vol. I., p. 357 (second edition) as 
follows :— Archdeacon’s Official, 10s.; Archdeacon’s 
Registrar, 13s.; Apparitor, 1s.; Record Keeper, 2s. 6d.; 


Sealer, 1s. 6d. ; and so they were fixed by order in. 


Council 24 June 1857. We are glad to learn that in 
the Archdeaconry of Rochester they are not enforced. 
When we stated that the Archdeacon has lately taken 
to habit himself as a Bishop we did not intend to imply 
that the canonical garb was in his case an invention of 
Victorian days. We however believed that in the earlier 
days of the nineteenth century its use by him had com- 
pletely ceased. An aged ecclesiastical dignitary cer- 
tainly informed us that according to his recollection 
such was the case. But we fancy that his experience 
was of Archdeacons in a different part of the country 
from that best known to our critic. To come to smaller 
points we thank the Archdeacon for his correction of 
an obvious slip (the words secularium hominum occur 
in William’s Charter) arising from the too hasty 
abridgment of the manuscript. And we may generally 
state to himself and the kindly and anonymous Rector 
that the omissions which they notice (and naturally 
there would be others) were due in no small measure 
to the very limited space which could be allowed to 
the article. Originally we had intended to include in 
our retrospect the Archdeacon of pre-Conquest days. 
We should perhaps also inform the Archdeacon of 
Rochester, that our view of the medizval Archdeacon 
is derived far more from Wycliffe, Chaucer and Arch- 
deacon Hale’s ‘‘ Criminal Causes ” than from Archbishop 
Stratford’s ‘‘ Extravagants ”.—Ep. S. R. 


REPRESENTATION OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Srtr,—Since you added my former contribution to 
this correspondence, the political dial has pointed out 
with increasing clearness both the hour and the man— 
whose claims, I venture to think, are not merely 
** respectable” (to quote the epithet applied by the 
editor of the ‘*Oxford Magazine” to the candidate 
whom ‘‘ Ex Aide Christi” did mot ‘‘ indicate”) but un- 
deniable. Lord Hugh Cecil has fought and is fighting 
a good fight against heavy odds for the principles that 
have hitherto been represented by burgesses of Oxford 
University—not a ‘‘ fause, fissenless”, bottomless 
Erastian whiggery, working confusion to Church and 
State under the cloak of Unionism—not an effete and 
fogeyish Conservatism, but the genuine Toryism which 
is before all else Christian and Catholic. He has that 
in him which can inspire new life and energy into jaded, 
cynical, and too ‘‘ practical” politics. The idea has 
not been mooted in vain of replacing Sir W. Anson—as 
a greater than he was replaced, who as M.P. for 
Greenwich established in 1870 that very undenomi- 
nationalism against which his conscience revolted 
as a ‘* moral monster ”. lam, Sir, &c. 

E Cott. Exon. 


THE HUSTLING AWAY OF JAMES II. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
30 November, 1902. 


Sir,—If you have not already hustled James II. out 
of your paper, I should like to say that | was misled 
by the manner in which “F. C. H.” quoted from 


elyn’s Diary. 


He mentioned only one sentence of a paragraph in 
the Diary referring to the statue of Charles II. at 
Windsor (of which the pedestal only was done by 
Grinling Gibbons) given by Tobias Rustat, who was a 
constant donor of the statues of the last two Stuart 
kings. 

I was consequently, though wrongly, induced to 
believe that ‘‘ F. C. H.” was quoting from Evelyn in 
reference to the statue of James II. at Whitehall, which 
was the subject of his letter. I now see my mistake. 

Modern opinions may differ as to the beauty of the 
statue of James II. which is not, and which should be, 
at Whitehall ; but, as regards the question of the sacred 
cause of British art, there is one point on which all 
authorities are agreed and that is that Grinling Gibbons 
was born of Dutch parents at Rotterdam. 

Your obedient servant, Cc. W. 


THE MUSICIANS’ STRIKE. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Paris, le 15 Novembre. 

Monsieur, —J’ai lu votre article intitulé ‘‘ The 
Musicians on Strike”, et j’en ai examiné attentive- 
ment le contenu. Je ne puis m’empécher d’admirer votre 
charité et votre bon coeur, vous soutenez le parti de ces 
pauvres bandsmen, qu’on a négligés si longtemps A 
Paris et qu’on néglige certainement 4 Londres, vous 
soulevez l’opinion publique en leur faveur, vous méritez 
l’approbation de tous les gens de bien, et, au nom de ces 
pauvres déshérités de la nature, je vous crie de tout 
mon coeur: Merci. 

Permettez cependant a un de vos lecteurs assidus quia 
résidé plusieurs années dans la capitale de la France, 
de vous citer nombre de cafés-concerts, oi le public 
se distingue par son sérieux et sa bonne tenue: Le 
Concert Rouge, Rue de Tournon; Le Concert Pscharr, 
Ba Sébastopol ; Le Parisiana-Concert, Ba des Italiens, 
etc. 

Peut-étre, Monsieur le Rédacteur, avez-vous été dans 
un café de seconde classe, ou dans un café d’étudiants ot 
il y a un orchestre. Dans ce cas, je puis vous répondre, 
qu'a Paris comme dans beaucoup d’autres endroits, la 
jeunesse est tumultueuse, il faut étre indulgent pour 
elie. Quant aux duels, je ne précends pas les excuser, 
en effet, c’est trés souvent une pure plaisanterie, 
qui aboutit 4 un déjeuner ou 4 un diner dans un 
restaurant des Champs Elysées ou chez Maxime. Mais 
il est bien bien rare que le prétexte d’un duel ait été 
motivé dans un café, C’est plus souvent dans les 
sociétés privées, ou au Parlement, mais rarement dans 
un café, 


Et je serais bien aise également de savoir oi vous” 


avez appris que les directeurs de café, aprés avoir fait 
fortune, battent leurs femmes et leurs enfants. 
En attendant une explication, je reste Monsieur le 
Rédacteur, 
Votre bien dévoué, 
J. L-L. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
25 November, 1902. 

Sir,—There is yet another phase of the evil men- 
tioned by your correspondents on this subject which 
has not been touched on, probably because it may be 
only known to those who suffer acutely from the 
annoyance. I allude to the foul and often indecent 
language hissed in low-pitched tones to quietly attired 
ladies of the upper class who are perceived to be 
walking alone. 3 

The practice is a disgrace to the fashionable suburb 
in which I live, and certainly reflects little credit on the 
ultra-refinement of the modern system of education of 
the masses. 

It has been suggested that an appeal to the nearest 
policeman would be efficacious, but what delicately 
minded woman would chance the risk of an interested 
crowd assembling, to say nothing of the man’s indig- 
nant denial, which would be a foregone conclusion ? 


Your obedient servant, 
A SUFFERER. 
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REVIEWS. 


DE WET ON THE WAR. 


‘* Three Years’ War.” By Christiaan Rudolf de Wet. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable and Co. 1902. 
10s. 6d. 


thew latest history of the war, paradoxical as it may 
sound, should dispel the notion that the whole 
art of war is concentrated in the methods of De Wet. 
De Wet was a ready and capable leader of irregulars, 
his successes were gained by quick observation, self- 
reliance, and cool daring. He was probably the most 
able of the Boer generals. But he had his limitations, 
even as guerilla warfare has its limitations, and he was 
no more a great strategist than were those he circum- 
vented. De Wet failed when the great issues of war 
came up for decision. He could raid a convoy, or 
round up a small force to perfection, but a lack of 
military education caused his judgment to falter when a 
choice of objectives was before him. He cut off—the 
murder is out !—Lord Roberts’ convoy at Water ’Val, 
and caused that commander considerable inconvenience. 
But he did not by doing so save Cronje. Harrying its 
communications will never bring defeat to a victorious 
army, nor will it turn a resolute general from his 
purpose. Strategy teaches us to strike at the enemy’s 
main forces, to hit where the blow will be telling, not 
where it will merely be an annoyance. Thus, if De 
Wet had engaged and delayed our forces marching to 
cut off Cronje, and not contented himself with their 
supply waggons, 4,000 Boers would not have surren- 
dered at Paardeberg. When after the capture of 
Pretoria the last great struggles were being made in 
the Transvaal, the Freestaters should have been on the 
battlefields there, and the issues might conceivably 
have been far different. The capture of some hundreds 
of militiamen did not affect the great issues at stake, 
though they may have been humiliating at the moment. 
A policy of pin-pricks is even more futile towards 
achieving great results in war than in diplomacy. 

The wanderings and hairbreadth escapes of our 
ubiquitous hero will be eagerly read, and many a 
soldier who has been ‘‘on a column” will delight in 
marking how we were baffled. A more sombre and 
sinister tale will be revealed when the page which 
shows how some of our disasters were brought about is 
turned. We would gladly “leave it alone”. Renovare 
dolorem is an uncongenial task to us, and to forget is 
the easiest way out of an unpleasant experience. But 
at a moment when the most extravagant praises of our 
rank and file are indulged in, and the vocabulary of 
flattery is weekly exhausted by after-dinner orators of 
every status and description, it is right again to take 
De Wet as a corrective. He tells us the story of 
Nicholson’s Nek, and how he captured some goo un- 
wounded British soldiers. Here there is no ques- 
tion of elaborate strategy, or ambuscade, or sudden 

anic. Our people were attacked in broad day- 
ight within a few miles of the main body of 
their army, and in possession of the confidence such 
proximity engenders. They were beaten by men who 
attacked them in position, and it now appears, for the 
first time, that the attack was in a vast numerical 
inferiority. De Wet says that only 200 Boers assailed 
that fatal hill; he denies, as has been stated, that there 
were as many as 300! There were only 200. And on 
our side there was at first a preponderance in numbers 
of some five or six toone. Yet we surrendered. Had 
500 Boers occupied that hill, it is certain that they 
would not have been turned off it by ten times that 
number of our troops unsupported by artillery fire. The 
story is a gruesome one, but it is right that it should 
not be forgotten, because it exhibits the results that 
a lack of discipline, an inability to shoot -straight, 
and a want of steadfastness (to avoid a harsher 
term), which are not the traditional characteristics of 
British soldiers, will bring about. Nor will Sannah’s 
Post, as pictured here, give us anything but cause for 
uneasiness. The same want of combination, which is 
writ large over all our operations in South Africa, here 
specially strikes De Wet. ‘‘ It seemed very strange to 
me and to all whose opinions I asked, that Lord Roberts 


with his sixty thousand men, sent no reinforcements from 
Bloemfontein. The battle had taken place not seven- 
teen miles from the capital, and it had lasted for four 
hours; so that there had been ample time to send 
help.” We know why help did not come, and why 
‘*in the great English army irregularities are not un- 
known”. De Wet only saw results, we can see 
causes, and should legislate to teach leaders to recon- 
noitre their road, to render one another assistance, to 
be familiar with some of the elementary rules of war ; 
in one word—to learn from the enemy. De Wet could 
not understand some other incidents either, as the 
reader, who follows his review of the various regret- 
table incidents he disinters for our benefit, will find 
out. De Wet will obtain enlightenment however 
if he is patient and pursues his inquiries further, 
and he will be astonished to hear of men in command of 


-our camps and training grounds, who were incapable of 


instructing the officers and men under their command. 
Men who had attained greatness by the accident of 
having been present at little wars years before ; who 
succeeded in being ‘‘ run” by their staff in times of 
peace, but who were in war without even that nerve 
which is supposed to be the attribute of every English- 
man. Ina professional army the generals should be 
the men to whom those under their command look 
up for guidance and information. For years and 
years in our army, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
we have never seen such a state of things. We may 
hope for better luck in the future, but if we are to 
obtain it we must read and ponder over what writers 
such as the one before us have to say, lose some of our 
prejudices as to the virtues of a volunteer army, and 
remember that in military life, as in every other, men 
are what they are made by those who are above them, 
and that if we wish to improve the officers and men we 
must place leaders, who not only know themselves but 
are capable of imparting their knowledge to others, in 
command of them. 

That is the most pressing lesson to be derived from 
the pages before us. De Wet trained and taught his 
men. He succeeded because he was in earnest, he had 
a clear conception of what he wanted, and he marched 
straight to his purpose, calling to his assistance every aid 
that artifice or cunning could supply. He exhibited in 
fact force of character, and that is the one essential quality 
without which talents, activity, and other necessary quali- 
fications in a leader are of no account. And we consider 
that in the unvarnished, and blunt narrative before us 
the characteristics that made De Wet successful are 
shown. There is no desire to conciliate or flatter us, 
the writer has still the full force of his convictions 
behind him, and is at no pains to conceal the fact. As 
a tactician in his own country he was certainly unsur- 
passed. The attack on Nicholson’s Nek, the capture of 
the convoy at Sannah’s Post, show a patience and skill 
which alone would ensure him lasting fame. When the 
subsequent exploits are added to these a record is sup- 
plied enough to have made the reputation of half a 
dozen of our commanders, and we close the book with 
the feeling that we have been in the presence of a really 
remarkable man. 

We must add a footnote as to the work of trans- 
lating the book ; that has been done in a very slovenly 
way—De Wet has clearly written against time. We 
will not inflict a whole catalogue of errors on our 
readers, but will content ourselves with indicating 
a few from the first three of the five hundred odd 
pages of the book. The action of Nicholson’s Nek did 
not take place on 30 November as stated, but on 
30 October. There were no Kaffir kraals on the hill, 
variously named, occupied by our men at that action. 
There were a few low walls the remains of enclosures 
for cattle, but nothing like what the term used by the 
translator implies. Neither is this hill nine miles from 
Nicholson’s Nek, as the translator (we venture to 
affirm that De Wet is not responsible) states. The hill 
is stated to be one and a half hour from Nicholson’s 


‘Nek, and a footnote informs us that at six miles an 


hour that means the distance we have named. But 
there must be some confusion in his mind as a glance 
at any map of the district will show. 
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GRATIS. 


MACMILLAN 


Suitable 


for Christmas 


A SERIES OF DAINTY GIFT BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 


Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. net ; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


Cranford. By Mrs. GAsKELL. With 


Preface by ANNE THackeray Ritcuie, and 
100 Illustrations by HuGH THomson. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With 


Preface by Austin Dosson, and 182 Illustrations 
by Hucu TuHomson. 


Our Village. By Mary Russe.i 
MirForp. With Introduction by ANNE 
THACKERAY and 100 Illustrations by 
Hucu Tuomson. 


THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
With Introductions by A. Dosson. 
Pride and Prejudice. [ilustrated 
by C. E. Brock. 
The following volumes are Illustrated by HuGH 
THOMSON. 


Sense and Sensibility. 
Emma. 
Mansfield Park. 


Northanger Abbey, and Persua- 
sion. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The New Pupil: a School Story. 
By Raymonp JacserNs. With Illustrations by 
G. D. Hammonp. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Pail Mali Gazette.—‘‘ An excellent story.” 


Leeds and Yorkshire Mercury.—‘‘ One of the best 
school-girl stories we have ever read.” 


The Other Boy. By Evetyn Suarp. 
With Illustrations by H. SANDHAM. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Sunday Sun.— One of the best Christmas gift- 
books of the year.” 


Scot: —‘* Promises to be one of the most popular 
children’s books of the season.” 
The Youngest Cirl in the School. 
By Evetyn Suarrv. With Illustrations by C. E. 
Brock. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pilot.—‘‘ No more delightful present for a school-girl 
could be found.” 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


Peterkin. By Mrs. MoLeswortu. 
by H. R. Mittar. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d, 


Churchwoman.—‘‘ We can give the most unstinted 
praise.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Will delight all young 
ers. 


Uniform with the Author’s ‘‘ Boy’s Odyssey.” 
The Boy’s Iliad. By Wa ter 


Perry. With Illustrations by Jacoms 
Hoop. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 6s. 
Scotsman.—‘* Mr. Perry's narrative will prove as 
popular as his version of the Odyssey. Its effect is 
much enhanced by Mr. Jacomb Hood's capital illus- 
trations.” 


Tales of the Spanish Main. By 
Mowsray Morris. With Illustrations by G. M. 
BorGium. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 4s. 

Guardian. —“‘ Entrancing......Will appeal to all 
young and ardent spirits.” 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 


F, Marion Crawford. 
Rhoda Broughton. 
Rosa N. Carey. 

Rolf Boldrewood. 


Cecilia: Story of Modern Rome, 
Lavinia. 

The Highway of Fate. 

The Ghost Camp; or, the Avengers. 


Gertrude Atherton. The Splendid Idle Forties : Stories of Old California, 


MR. HISSEY’S 
English Roads. With 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


‘th Ten English Counties. 


With illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Over Fen and Wold. With 14 Full- 


page (and some smaller) Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


ROAD BOOKS. 
An Old-Fashioned Journey in Eng- 


land and Wales. Demy 8vo. with Frontispiece, 
128. 


A Holiday on the Road : an Artist’s 


Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE BORDER EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Edited with Introductory Essays and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 
With 250-New and Orizinal Illustrations by Eminent Artists, Complete in 24 Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. tastefully bound in Green Cloth, Gilt. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
#,* Also an Edition with the Original Etchings. - Tastefully bound in Cloth Gilt. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


BOOKS 


Presents. 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS 
IN PERSIA. 


ACROSS COVETED LANDS: 


Or, A JOURNEY FROM FLUSHING (HOLLAND) 
TO CALCUTTA OVERLAND. 

With 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Maps by 
Author. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


WITH GENERAL FRENCH 


AND THE 


CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C.S. GOLDMANN. With Portrait of Genera 
FRENCH, over 130 Illustrations, and numerous 
Maps, 8vo. 15s. net. 

Times.—“‘ Great credit must be given to Mr. Gold- 
mann for the pains and trouble he has taken with this 
work......A considerable addition to the records of the 
war......The author has tapped valuable sources of 
information...... Beautifully illustrated with some of the 
best photographs that we have seen from the seat of 
war. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 6s. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Tennyson,” ‘‘ Lamb,” “ Pater,” &c. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 


By J. H. Suorruovuse. With Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author after the drawing by F. Sandys. 
Limited to 510 copies. In 3 vols. medium 8vo, 
4&1 55. net. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
e and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. 
Ew. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOL. 


LONDON. 


By Mrs. E. T. Coox. With Illustrations by Hucu 
Tuomson and F, L. Griccs. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
Daily Chronicle.— Admirably performed .....It is 
the great charm of Mrs. Cook’s volume that it makes 
us see our London through the eyes of great men who 
loved her in the past......Fascinating book.” 


INDIA PAPER EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
TENNYSON. 


Printed on India Paper. Crown 8vo. limp leather, 
tos. 6d. net. 


OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 
With Historical Notes by Joun C. Van Dvxe, and 
Comments by the Engraver. Imperial 8vo. £2 2s. 
net. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Evetyn Cecit (Alicia Amherst), 
Author of “‘ A History of Gardening in England.” 
With Lllustrations, extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Morning Post.~{‘ Children’s Gardens, with its 
charming descriptions and photographs of flowers and 
flower beds, is another of those books which remind us 
how much of the sweetness of life is lost to those who 
spend the largest (surely not the best) part of their 
lives in towns.” 


With Full- 


*,* Macmillan's. Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation post Sree on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN LYLY. Now for the 
first time collected, and Edited from the Earliest Quartos. With Life, Biblio- 
graphy, Essays, Notes, and Index. By R. Warwick Bonp, M.A. 3 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth, 42s. net. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS KYD. Edited from the 
Original Texts, with Introduction, Notes, and Facsimiles, by Freperick S. 
Boas, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN COWER. Edited 


from the MSS., with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by G.C. MACAULAY» 
M.A. In 4 vols. 8vo. buckram, with a Facsimile, 16s. each. 


JOHN BALE’S INDEX OF BRITISH AND OTHER 


WRITERS. Edited by R. L. Poors, M.A., Ph.D., with the help of Mary 
Bateson. (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Medieval and Modern Series, Part XII.) 
Crown 4to. paper covers, 35s. ; boards, linen back, 37s. 6d. 


THE LAY OF HAVELOK THE DANE. Re-edited from 
the unique MS. Laud 108 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by WaLtTER W. 
Sxeart, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENCLISH VERSE. 1250-1900. 


Chosen and Edited by A. T. Quitter-Covcn. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. ; feap. Svo. on Oxford India paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


LA LIGNEE DES POETES FRANGAIS AU XIXE SIECLE. 


Par Caries Bonnier. Demy r2mo. cloth, 3s. net, and in leather bindings. 


SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
Georce Saintssury, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 


DR. MOORE'S EDITION OF 


LA DIVINA COMMEDIA may now be had in three 
separate parts,—the INFERNO, PURGATORIO, and PARADISO. Crown 
8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. net each. 


THE REV. H. F. TOZER’S 
ENCLISH COMMENTARY on LA DIVINA COMMEDIA 


may also now be obtained in three parts to match the above, price 3s. net each. 


THE ACE OF BACH AND HANDEL. By J. A. Futter- 
Maitianp, M.A. Being Vol. IV. of the Oxford History of Music. 8vo. 
cloth, 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By Cuartes 


Oman, M.A. Vol. 1, 1807-1809. From the Treaty of Fontainebleau to the 
Battle of Corunna. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 14s. net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
MANCHESTER AL MONDO: A Contemplation-of Death 


and Immortality. By Henry, Earl of MANCHESTER, sometime Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench. Reprinted from the Fourth Impression (1638-9). Large 
type, 18mo. cloth, 1s. net. 


THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, AND PRIMITIVE HOLINESS 
SET FORTH IN THE LIFE OF PAULINUS, BISHOP OF NOLA. 
By Henry VavuGuan, Silurist. Edited by L. I. Guiney. 18mo. cloth, 
1s, net. 


32 mo, printed on Oxford India Paper, with Portrait, from 3s. 6d. each. 


AURORA LEICH, SONNETS FROM THE PORTUCUESE, 


and other Poems. By E.izapetTH BARRETT BROWNING. 


LONGFELLOW. The Complete POETICAL WORKS. 
In three Volumes, each of which can be obtained separately. 


THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. Complete 
Copyright Edition. In 17 fcap. 8vo. volumes. Illustrated with Reproductions 
of the Original Illustrations by Cruikshank, ‘‘ Phiz,” &c. 


In decorated cloth, 2s. 6d. net or £2 2s. 6d. net the set; in decorated leather, - 


38. 6d, net or £2 19s. 6d. the set, and in other bindings. 
Cases to hold the 17 volumes may now be had in cloth, 2s, 6d. net and 7s. 6d. 
net ; oak, ros. 6d. net ; and leather, 12s. 6d. net. ; 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S 


STANDARD EDITIONS. 
THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


WORKS OF DICKENS. 


Send Two Stamps to Chapman & Hall for their Illustrated Dickens 
Booklet, containing a Biography and full details of all their 
Complete Editions of Dickens, at all Prices to suit all Purses, 
including :— 


THE CADSHILL EDITION DE LUXE. Sold in Sets only 
at £18 18s. net. 

THE CADSHILL EDITION. At 6s. per volume. 

THE AUTHENTIC EDITION. At ss. per volume. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. At 4s. 6d. per volume. 

THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION. At 3s. 6d. in 


leather, and 2s. 6d. in cloth, per volume. 
THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. At 2s. 6d. per volume. 
THE SHILLING EDITION. At is. per volume. 


Also DICKENS’S “‘CHRISTMAS BOOKS” and 
“CHRISTMAS STORIES ” in dainty volumes, at 2s. net, 
1s. 6d. net, and 1s. net per volume. 


NoTE.—Chapman & Halls Editions of Dickens are the only 
Complete Editions which can be published for many years to come. 


THOMAS CARLYLE'S WORKS. 


Send to Chapman & Hall for their Illustrated Carlyle Booklet — 
post free for Two Stamps—containing a Life of Carlyle, and full 
details of all the Complete Copyright Editions of his Works, 
including :— 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. At os. and 7s. 6d. per volume. 
THE CENTENARY EDITION. At 3s. 6d. per volume. 
THE CHELSEA EDITION. At 41 ss. net per set. 
THE CHEAP -ISSUE. At 2s. 6d. and 2s. per volume. 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. At is. per volume. 
And the New 
EDINBURGH EDITION, 


Now in course of Publication, at 2s. 6d. per volume in 
leather, and 2s. in cloth, which has been welcomed by 
the Press throughout the country as the CHEAPEST, 
HANDIEST, and DAINTIEST Edition of Carlyle 
ever published. 

THREE VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Complete in 1 vol. 


SARTOR RESARTUS, HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, 
and PAST AND PRESENT. In 1 vol. 

THE LIFE OF SCHILLER, and THE LIFE OF JOHN 
STERLING. In 1 vol. 


NoTeE.—WMessrs. Chapman & Hail are alone able to issue Complete 
Editions of the Works of Carlyle. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltp., 11 Henrietta Street,. 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD'S 


Recollections of a Diplomatist. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., formerly 
British Am! or at Vienna. 2 vols, ass. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Mr. Charles Brookfield’s 
RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 14s. net. 
Wor.Lp.—“' 4 volume which, from the first of its three hundred 
and odd pages to the last, presents an almost unbroken succession of 
diverting recollections and amusing anecdotes.” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

DaILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ High credit is due to Mr. Peel for the 
judicial and calm impartiality with which he examines our dealings 
with the nations one by one. All Chauvinism is put aside, and the 
mind of the statesman and historian is everywhere displayed.” 

YORKSHIRE Post.—‘* Full of deeply interesting reading for all 
students of European politics.” 


THREE CENTURIES OF 
NORTH OXFORDSHIRE. 


By M. STURGE HENDERSON. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 


By E.R. BEVAN. With Maps and Plates. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


ACROSS ICELAND. 


By W. BISIKER, F.R.G.S. With 50 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND 


THEIR INHABITANTS. 
By THOMAS W. WEBBER. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ J have read it with unfaltering 
interest, often with eyes dilate. The beauty and variety of the forest, 
the wild creatures that inhabit it, the manifold aspects of nature 
presented between the jungles of the Terai and the uppermost forests of 
the Himalayas, are the subject of Mr. Webber's vivid and stirring 
pictures.” 


NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE 
LATE WAR, 1804-1814. 


By DONAT H. O'BRIEN, Captain R.N. Edited by Prof. Oman. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


SpEcTATOR.—“‘ /¢ would be difficult to find a better book of 
adventure than Captain O’Brien’s. Simple and direct as a story by 
Defoe, it carries the reader breathlessly along. Captain O’Brien had 
a sift of narrative that should keep his exploits fresh until the end of 
time. 


ADVENTURES WITH THE CONNAUGHT 
RANGERS FROM 1808-14. 


By Lieutenant W. GRATTAN. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. Cloth, 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ A clever picture of the kaleidoscope of 
life, interesting, unconventional, sympathetic.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
Second Large Impression Ready of 


RICHARD BAGOTS NEW NOVEL 
DONNA DIANA. 


By the Author of ‘Casting of Nets.” 6s. 
STANDARD.—“‘ ts certain that this work will enhance Mr. Bagot’s 
reputation,” 


By the Author of **Cynthia’s Way.” 
THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 6s. 
SPECTATOR. —" Both interesting and dramatic.” 


DULCINEA. 
By EYRE HUSSEY. 6s. 
Times. —‘‘ Worth reading.” 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. 
By C. SETON. 6s. 
PaLL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘ Essentially a ‘novel of manners,’ 
cleverly constructed and intelligently worked out.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON: 6 DECEMBER 1902. 


MR. SYDNEY BUXTON AS ANGLER AND 
GUNNER. 


‘* Fishing and Shooting.” By Sydney Buxton. Iilus- 
trated by A. Thorburn and from Prints. London: 
Murray. 1902. tos. 6d. net. 


M® SYDNEY BUXTON puts fishing first in his 

book and his affections. When he finds himself 
in a country house where both sports are to be had and 
shooting is suggested he compares himself to the man 
who being asked—‘‘ Wilt thou have this woman to be 
thy wedded wife?” said ‘* Yes, I will, but I would 
rather have her sister”! The author has a good store 
of the apposite comicalities that bear repetition. In 
these days of the dry-fly it is curious to be reminded, as 
we are here, that the ‘‘ Badminton” volume of 1888 
relegated the dry-fly to a short apologetic chapter. 
The dry-fly of the chalk streams has long since crossed 
the border and hence in a season of calm weather has 
been alluring the apathetic trout of artificial Scotch 
lochs on unpropitious days when Francis Francis or 
Charles Kingsley would have had to sit a-whistling for 
a breeze. The author describes his experiences with it 
on a small Scotch loch and also on the Deveron. The 
loch trout he says though they rose better at the dry- 
fly than the wet seemed mostly to miss it. We heard 
a dry-fly fisherman say the other day that it was useless 
to cast exactly over the rise of a loch trout. ‘ Puts him 
down ?” suggested his friend. ‘‘No” said the other, 
‘*he simply does not see it”. All of which may give 
the meditative angler food for thought as also may 
these sentences on striking fish—‘‘ What I do myself | 
do not exactly know, except that if, through inatten- 
tion, I do nothing, the fish is not hooked. . . . Per- 
sonally I always keep my finger on the line, and 
regulate the pressure of the strike by that, and not by 
the reel; but, then, unlike Mr. Halford, I don’t throw 
a particularly straight line, and I think the assistance 
given by the finger in tautening the line is necessary in 
my case.” Turning to a matter which may interest 
others besides fishermen it is worth while to note Mr. 
Buxton’s testimony that—‘‘ It is within my own per- 
sonal observation and experience that the rapacity of 
some of the London water companies has of late years 
told severely on the trout streams of Hertfordshire and 
Essex. The springs have been tapped and the flow 
and scour of the streams have been seriously 
diminished.” He goes on to hope for the speedy 
accomplishment of a London water supply from Wales. 

It is commonly said by people who do not fish that 
they would not have the “‘ patience” for it, but we 
cordially agree with this author’s apparent opinion that 
upon patience shooting makes the heavier tax. Walk- 
ing in line over waste places where few rabbits were 
the next gun said to us ‘‘ This seems to be rather in- 
fructuous”! So indeed it was, and to our mind wanted 
quite as much “‘ patience” as to watch even the poor 
despised float travelling down some nice oily run of 
water though we may have come empty away. But 
turning even to days and places where a fairly large 
consumption of cartridges is assured it is our idea that 
a grouse butt is as good a test of mere “‘ patience” as 
ever the wit of man devised. If, as in our author’s 
pages, the keeper’s pencilled slip at lunch reads ‘‘ kiled 
179 grause” that means of course a great deal of 
shooting—but let us pitch the pipe a little lower. We 
have in mind an eight-hundred-brace moor the four 
drives of which will any time produce sixty brace in the 
day to very second-rate guns nearly all of them 
probably shooting with one gun. At two of these 
drives the shooter has to wait just about an hour before 
the birds begin to come. Ifthis does not mean patience 
what does? ‘‘An hour”, said Johnson, ‘‘may be 
tedious but cannot be long ”, but in spite of this con- 
solatory epigram we confess that such hours—and 
even half-hours—have sometimes seemed to us to be 
both. Of course the scenery may be fine (though not 
so often as might be thought if the shooter keeps 
looking where he is meant to look), or again, he may 
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make a study, if that way minded, of the spidery life 
that crawls about his butt. If however he falls to 
doing this the birds are as likely to take him by surprise 
as if he were reading a novel. On many Scotch moors 
some of the butts are so placed that the shooter cannot 
see the birds till it is high time to shoot them and a 
low whistle from the neighbouring gun is for various 
reasons a most unsatisfactory method of signalling. 

It seems not to be universally known that anyone 
who can blow a coach horn can take the barrels off his 

n and blow through one of them in the same way. 

is might be a better way of starting a drive than firing 
a cartridge—but—apropos of horns—we do not see why 
one or two of the beaters on Scotch moors where the 
birds do not come very thick and continuous should not 
be provided with something of the kind to sound when 
birds get up—it might often be of use to those guns 
whose outlook is limited. As our remarks on the 
ennui of the grouse butt may surprise some we will add 
that we do not at all feel this sensation in waiting 
longer periods for twilight ducks or roosting pigeons 
and curiously enough the impatience seems only to 
be aggravated by fine weather. Some drizzly afternoon 
when the shooter stood with his feet in a puddle of 
water staring out over the murky sea of heather for 
all the world like a ship’s captain on his bridge and saw 
out of the corner of his eye that high blackcock 
toppling out of the gloom toa neighbouring gun—such 
a vision may perchance make more appeal to his 
memory than sunnier hours. In much walking out of 
turnips again boredom may be found; but the cheerful 
surroundings and various life of cover shooting is 
always exhilarating in memory. 

The author heads one of his chapters ‘‘ The Art of 
Shooting Flying” the date and origin of which has 
never yet we think been properly cleared up. It was 
all very well for Daniel to write in 1802—‘‘ As late as 
within sixty years ago an individual who exercised the 
art of shooting flying was considered as performing 
something extraordinary, and many persons requested 
to attend his excursions that they might be eye- witnesses 
of it”—but, on the other hand, Pope’s ‘‘ Windsor 
Forest ” (1713) indisputably proves that lapwings larks 
and pheasants were then commonly shot on the wing. 
If it be suggested that Pope’s ‘‘ unwearied fowler” 
merely “browned” with some scattery duck gun of 
the period flocks of plover perhaps less wary then than 
now, that will not account for our old friend the 
cock pheasant who goes whirring from the brake 
to flutter the next moment in death. Nobody who 
looks at the passage will be able to doubt that Pope 
had often seen thishappen. Another shooting passage 
from Pope has not to our knowledge been properly 
elucidated by his editors. 


** In man the judgment shoots at flying game, 
A bird of passage! gone as soon as found 
Now in the moon perhaps now underground ! ” 


We puzzled for years over this ‘‘ marvelious” bird in 
so sane a poet till at length it dawned upon us that 
Pope undoubtedly had in mind the woodcock and the 
swallow. The woodcock was formerly supposed to be 
a visitant from the moon—cf. Gay’s ‘‘ Shepherd’s 
Week ”—*“ or to the moon in midnight hours ascend” 
—and as for the subterranean or subaqueous hiberna- 
tion of swallows it was an idea that Gilbert White 
found already current and did not invent. 

Thinking of the swallow tribe, Mr. Thorburn, who is 
even better than usual in this book, is decidedly happy 
in their portrayal. The angler has now and again 
the pleasure of seeing all our four hirundines at once 
hawking low over the water in company. Perhaps Mr. 
Thorburn might try his hand at it? There seems to be 
something wrong about the snipe (if snipe it be) intro- 
duced into the otherwise excellent drawing—‘‘ Their 
little black bullet heads”. The frontispiece of heavy 
trout on the rise is quite one of the most attractive 
things of this kind we have seen. 


Mr. Buxton has had reproduced for his book seven |. 


old prints of fishing and shooting subjects ranging in 
date from 1798 to 1834 and mentions, what seems odd, 
that a dozen old pictures of shooting may be found for 
one of fishing. That Mr. Buxton should seem to have 
met so many dangerous shots inspires us with melan- 


choly but we think such counsels of perfection as that 
the cartridges should be taken out of the gun in walk- 
ing from beat to beat do not really promote the at first 
acquired and later instinctive caution which makes a 
loaded gun as safe as an unloaded. Guns and roads 
remind us of a little incident we could never explain. 
A shooter walking on a road forgot his gun was un- 
loaded and snapped his right barrel at a large lot of 
plover which came over him flying very close together. 
The particular bird he selected—that bird alone and no 
other—ducked as if to a real shot. Was this mere 
coincidence ? 


BIRDS AND CHILDREN. 


‘* The Birds in Our Wood.” By George A. B. Dewar. 
London : Lawrence and Bullen. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 


8 Beton was a time, no further back than our own 
boyhood, when the countryside seemed very 
much closer than it does to-day, when every boy 
seemed more or less naturally to be in part country 
bred and to gain in the happy instinctive way by com- 
panionship with his school mates or other friends who 
were not perhaps so well looked upon by the autho- 
rities, that acquaintance with birds and their nests, the 
ways of small game like rats and moles, and all the 
manifold arts of the trapper in miniature, which were 
the very salt of life to some of us. But it all seems to 
have changed now, doubtless the town has grown 
vaster and we mostly live in something trim and 
suburban, but perhaps the greatest change has come 
over the boy’s life ; school games have descended upon 
him with a weight they did not possess thirty years 
ago, he has to be kept out of mischief so his time is 
parcelled out into this and that with a tyranny of 
organisation that lies heavy on many a young soul. 
It may not be so bad as it looks to us, for doubtless 
much of our concern arises from the fact that the 
glamour has faded from our own eyes; the magic of 
boyhood probably still clothes even the dull suburban 
hedgerow and its bread-and-butter fields with the wild- 


ness and freshness of the early world. We were. 


foolish enough not so very long ago to revisit a little 
wood, the very centre of our childish memories, and 
which we had good reason to believe had suffered 
little change across the intervening gulf of time. We 
found again our ‘‘ robbers’ cave”’, it was a “‘ dirty ’ole” 
as the foreign potentate of the story described one of 
our proudest cities, the trees and the river were there 
but how small and mean, even the precipice over which 
one of us had fallen while scrambling after a jackdaw’s 
nest no longer affected us with the sense of a provi- 
dential escape from an early death, we judged it must 
have been the source of a ‘‘ tidy bump” and nothing 
more ! 

But after making every allowance for the disillusion- 
ment of years there must be some substratum of fact in 
our idea that the world is too much with the modern 
boy, or else why this epidemic of ‘‘ nature study”? 
The authorities have recognised that something is 
lacking, that the primitive hunting instincts of the child 
are unsatisfied by cricket or all the long procession of 
games, and with true British industry, which despite 
the proverb is really at its height in the organisation of 
our pleasures, have set themselves to fill up the gap ina 
systematic fashion. So bird’s nesting has almost come 
to have a place in the time-table, prizes are offered for 
knowledge of wild flowers, and the school natural 
history society has to have a ‘‘ master” like the eleven 
or the sixth form. Well let us poor children of nature 
take what we can get and be thankful; the true child 
has the rest of the matter in him, a magic which is 
outside all organisation; he has a little more chance 
than before of escaping to the hills and the woods 
and {will find there more than was ever set down in 
books. 

One of the signs of the ‘‘ return to nature” which is 
in progress has been the appearance of late of a great 
array of handbooks to country sights and sounds— 
How to Collect Crickets” Talks about Tadpoles ” 
and the like; some are unilluminated twaddle, some 
aspire to be scientific and classify the variegations of a 
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butterfly’s wing as though they were “states” of a 
postage stamp. ‘‘ Science, he calls it” as one dis- 
tinguished statesman said of another ‘‘there’s X. 
after breakfast he goes into his garden, doesn’t even 
light a pipe ; by-and-bye a bee comes along, he catches 
it sticks a bit of blue paper on its hinder end and lets 
it go, then he catches another and gives it a red patch, 
the next has a white one, and after a bit he sticks it 
all down in a notebook. Science he calls it—I call it 
organised piffle.” Mr. Dewar must forgive us if we 
even mention his talks about the ‘‘ Birds in Our Wood” 
in juxtaposition with such a limbo of lost souls, the 
risk is that his work will be swamped among the 
numerous and pretentious claimants upon an undis- 
criminating public. 

There is of course a certain amount of danger about 

any book on such a topic lest the reader should become 
content with reading, or if he looks at all, should only 
see what the book has already told him. But granting 
the necessity of the occasion let us ask ourselves what 
a book about birds for children should be. It is clear that 
there are several types: first of all there is the straight- 
forward book of reference, such as is admirably sup- 
plied by Mr. Howard Saunders’ abbreviated Yarrell, 
which gives the reader an inkling of such fundamental 
facts as classification and distribution, means of identi- 
fication of the dead bird, with notes on habits, food, 
migration, time and place of breeding, &c. Then 
we can conceive a book dealing with a few birds 
only, but upholding their life-history with such a 
wealth of detail that it serves as an inspiring model of 
the way a bird should be approached. Such a book 
demands of course a genius and we can hardly recall an 
example, Favre’s wonderful studies of insect life form 
the nearest parallel. Lastly we have, or rather we want, 
the kind of book which will do for the less fortunate boy 
what the old hand does for a young companion when he 
first takes him afield, give him those little tips and hints 
by which he knows how to distinguish one bird from 
another by even a flirt of the wing or a few trills of a 
broken song. The expert can show you ata glance 
how to tell the cirl-bunting from the yellow-hammer, 
can direct you so that your eye goes instantly to the 
points which mark the reed from the sedge warbler, or 
the whitethroat from his lesser relative, can give you 
the key and set free your energies towards watch- 
ing the bird rather than puzzling over its kind. 
That little brown bird which dipped over the furze bush, 
is it worth tracking and sitting tight over for half an hour 
until it shows up, or was it only a linnet, which we have 
watched before? Every bird has a characteristic 
‘*note”, something by which it can be recognised un- 
consciously as we know a friend, it may be colouring 
or form, some trick of habit or call, alike unfor- 
gettable when once our attention has been awakened to 
it. Who will do for our birds what Flaubert asked 
of De Maupassant in quite another connexion ?— 
‘*Quand vous passez devant un épicier assis sur sa 
porte, devant un concierge qui fume sa pipe, devant 
une station de fiacres, montrez-moi cet épicier et ce 
concierge, leur pose, toute leur apparence physique—de 
facon A ce que je ne les confonde avec aucun autre 
épicier ou avec aucun autre concierge, et faites-moi 
voir, par un seul mot, en quoi un cheval de fiacre ne 
ressemble pas aux cinquante autres qui le suivent et le 
précédent.” 

The book before us, Mr. G. A. B. Dewar’s ‘‘ The 
Birds in Our Wood ”, hardly fulfils the high ideals we 
have sketched, but it is the work of a man who loves 
the country, who knows his birds and never forgets 
that they are living creatures, whose life and habits 
must be interpreted by sympathy. He introduces us 
to a wood, which we may assume to be situated in 
his own beloved county of Hampshire, and he gathers 
together the memories of many a long day spent as boy 
and man in its rich shade, There is a lot of luck about 
bird watching: only this very morning one of our rarer 
visitants the black redstart, came and perched on our 
window sill, and we forthwith rushed out into the sleet 
and spent a happy five minutes before the stranger 
grew embarrassed and flitted over to the common, but 
the luck comes to the man who waits and loves and 
Mr. Dewar has evidently been smiled upon by fortune 
and has many happy to his score when he 


was allowed to share the intimacy of the bird com-. 
munity. 

We like to read of the polljays who hold parties, at 
which unlike our poor human entertainments there are | 
more cocks than hens, about the starlings who have 
learnt from the gulls how to pick food off the water 
‘though this is a digression from ‘‘our wood” to 
Chelsea, about the nightjar and his combs and brushes. 
In Mr. Dewar’s book we have first the regular in- 
habitants of the wood, the blackbirds and thrushes we 
shall meet on the way there, the tits and goldcrests 
which one may find prying about the branches any 
sunny day in winter, and the finches that flit and call 
about the open glades and the outskirts; then we go 
on to the wealth of summer migrants, the little chiff- 
chaffs and warblers which steal over unobserved in the 
bleak spring weather and lurk about the coverts until 
a gleam of April sunshine tempts them to reveal 
their return to us, the larger warblers which find 
the day all too short for the joy of life that fills them and 
must needs sing full throated far into the night, the 
dimly seen mysterious nightjar, the friendly swallows. 
The game birds, the hawks and owls, the crows and 
their relatives are always with us and the boy reader 
will learn where and what to see about them. The 
book is cumbered with no rarities, and the specially 
drawn chromolithographed plates will just give the child 
that hint of colouring and attitude which is all that an 
illustration, ‘‘ fixed and complete ”, can ever hope to do 
for a bird. 

And of the spirit in which the book is written, we may 
quote the opening sentences— 

‘Once rather long ago I was a nipper, and hada 
great deal of time to roam about a very large wood, 
where grew the best flowers and flew the best birds and 
butterflies one could wish for. The wood was so fine, 
and I was so happy in it, that I wanted never to grow 
up. This is not what many young people feel.” O si 
sic omnes! 


HISTORICAL STORIES. 


“Stanhope : a Romance of the Days of Cromwell.” By E. L. 
Haverfield. 3s. 6d. “ Fallen Fortunes: being the Adven- 
tures of a Gentleman of Quality in the Days of Queen 
Anne.” By E. Everett-Green. 35. 6a “Ralph Wyn- 
ward.” By H. Elrington. 2s.6d. “At the Point of the 
Sword.” By Herbert Hayens. 5s. London: Nelson. 
1903. 

When Sir Everard Stanhope left Stanhope Chase “to go to 
the war”, he took his lady and their infant daughter Dorothy 
with him as far as London. Later news reached the Norfolk 
mansion, which is described as “a fine piece of Marian archi- 
tecture”, that the knight had been killed. Lady Stanhope 
returns to die but the daughter has disappeared. Mr. Haver- 
field’s story, which deals with the troubled times of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, is concerned chiefly with the quest of the 
missing maiden, tells of her life in a Puritan homestead, and 
naturally ends happily. On the whole a good story. 

The boy or girl with a love for the dashing episodes of history 
and a taste for the picturesque and sentimental will not be 
disappointed with Miss Everett-Green’s “Fallen Fortunes”. 
It opens well on the field of Ramillies ; but, though happy 
chance makes Marlborough the hero’s friend there is a lost 
home to be regained and a scheming kinsman to be overcome 
and the young hopeful resolves to take a “safer if slower” 
path to fame and fortune than that of war. Declining the 
sword and taking the pen he does not cast away courage, and 
fortune at length smiles upon him through the kindly eyes of 
the “ good Queen”, who declares that “Sir Grey Dumaresq of 
Hartsbourne Manor must live upon his hereditary acres in 
becoming style”. Then, as ever is the case in the old style of 
romantic fiction, the triumph of fortune is crowned by the 
victory of love and the brave leads the fair to the altar. “ Fallen 
Fortunes” supplies a very good picture of fashionable life in the 
London of the period. 

Ralph Wynward a descendant of the Desmonds and a young 
scallywag runs away from home to join Captain Drake at 
Plymouth and falls into the hands of his father’s unscrupulous 
kinsman Otho FitzThomas who out of a spirit of revenge carries 
him away to Ireland there to teach him “to lie and rob and 
murder”, The boy is contrasted with his delicate and gentle 
younger brother Edmund, but with all his faults he excites 
devotion in others and comes out of the ordeal successfully. 
The book is carefully put ere and makes a fairly successful 


attempt at a difficult task of describing Ireland in El 
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Some. ge historical incidents introduced include the sack of 
oug 

Mr. Herbert Hayens has in his new book provided a story of 
adventure in Peru ; choosing as the period of his narrative the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century when the Peruvians won 
their freedom from Spain “at the point of the sword”. Mr. 
Hayens has studied the period and its problems and writes 
with authority as well as spirit. There are few if any dull pages 
in this bright and instructive volume. 


“With Kitchener in the Soudan,” 6s. ‘The Treasure of the 
Incas” (5s.). “With the British Legion” (6s.). “The 
Lion of St. Mark” (new edition, 3s. 6d.). By G. A. Henty. 
London: Blackie. 1902. 


Peculiarly pathetic was Mr. G. A. Henty’s death at the 
moment when his latest contributions to the Christmas flood of 
books for young people were issuing from the Press. In every 
sense this year’s volumes are worthy of their long line of pre- 
decessors, and that is saying a great deal when we remember 
the general standard of literature for youth. Mr. Henty’s books 
are not literature as Mr. Meredith’s or Mr. Hardy’s novels are, 
but they are the best produced for a particular market. He 
was for a long time the doyen of writers for the young and the 
marvel to those who followed his work from the days when 
“The Young Franc-Tireurs” added to the delight of boyhood’s 
Christmas and inaugurated the remarkable series of historical 
books associated with his was that he kept his style so 
fresh, that he found it possible to ring the changes so success- 
fully on similar incidents and circumstances, and that he was 
able to study sufficient authorities on widely different periods 
of history each year to permit him to write three or four sub- 
stantial volumes of facts well silvered by fiction and illustrated 
by imaginary characters. “The Lion of St. Mark” is an old 
fnend, dealing with Venice in the fourteenth century ; its 
republication we take it is proof of its continued popularity. 
The three new volumes comprise first, a story of the Carlist 
wars in which the hero who is “With the British Legion” 
under Sir De Lacy Evans achieves the usual marvels including 
the saving of Madrid at the moment when it was about 
to be taken by the Carlists; second, a tale of adventure in 
Peru, whither the heroes go in search of “ The Treasure of the 
Incas”, and third, an account of Arabi’s rising in Egypt, the 
destruction of Hicks Pasha and Gordon in the Soudan and the 
beginning of the end of Khalifaism, when young Gregory 
Hilliard Hartley has some extraordinary adventures “ With 
Kitchener in the Soudan”. Mr. Henty had a knack of rousing 
the interest of the reader on the first page and of keeping it 
alive to the last. The sentiments his books instil are irre- 

chable and he had that best of gifts in writers for youth of 
ing able to impart knowledge without forgetting for an instant 
that his first business was to amuse. 


“Stan Lynn.” By G. Manville Fenn. London: Chambers. 
1902. 55. 
“Under the Spangled Banner” (5s.). “One of the Fighting 


Scouts” (5s.). By Captain F. S. Brereton. London: 
Blackie. 1902. 


A veteran is Mr. Manville Fenn. His adventures are thrill- 
ing, his style is vivacious and his sense of fun unfailing. Mr. 
Fenn has a partiality for China as the scene of his stories ; he 
seems to know the Chinese character well, and he has cer- 
tainly studied closely the “land rats and water rats” of the 
Celestial Empire. Stan Lynn’s adventures almost take one’s 
breath away : we should be sorry for the boy who could read 
the opening chapters describing the attack by pirates on 
the store at Hai-hai, which is defended by the boy, his father 
and his uncle, without wanting to read the whole book. We 
always have the comfort of knowing that however serious the 
plight of his heroes Mr. Fenn will bring them through safely if 
not unscathed. 

Captain Brereton is now one of the regular contributors to 
the Christmas fare for boys. His two books this year are 
spirited accounts of phases of the American-Spanish war and 
of the guerilla campaign in South Africa. In both cases his 
heroes are British, but if we were to choose between them we 
should unhesitatingly select “One of the Fighting Scouts” as 
the better book. The story is more interesting; the Boer 
struggle was more heroic, and our sympathies are more 
strongly enlisted on the side of the Fighting Scouts than on 
those of the Spangled Banner. Captain Brereton gives a very 
good idea of the Spanish-American war, especially in that part 
of it which ended in the destruction of Admiral Cervera’s fleet. 
The book opens with a very effective account of the ruin of the 
hero’s father, a Birmingham ironfounder, which led to the lad’s 
seeking his fortune on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
South African story is written by one who knows the country 
and its people thoroughly ; and to whom the horrors of war are 
a reality. Captain Brereton’s hero, George Ransome, does 
great things against Botha, De Wet, and others, but the book 
carefully refrains from anything which might glorify war. If 
Captain Brereton would go through his chapters with a more 


~ careful eye to revision his books would gain immensely on the 
» artistic side.. He has an irritating habit of repeating frequently 


phrases such as “This was indeed the case”, every one of which 
might be eliminated with advantage. 


“A Hero of the Highlands.” By E. Everett-Green. London, 
Edinburgh, and New York: Nelson. 1903. 55. . 

“Under the White’ Cockade.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
London, &c.: Cassell. 1902. 6s. 

The career of the Young Pretender exercises a constant 
fascination over writers and readers, and if Miss Everett-Green 
can be accused of clothing her hero with virtues for which there 
is no historical warrant, the readers of this romance of the 
rising of 1745, as related by one who looked on, will not demur. 
She describes brightly the dream of Stuart restoration. 

Mr. Sutcliffe’s romance—also of 1745—is vigorous and 
breezy. His people are real human beings. The story of 
Prince Charlie’s failure purports to be told by a gentleman of 
fortune who went through the campaign ; consequently we get 
a good deal of old-world chivalry. The book should be assured 
of success. 


“The Last of the Cliffords.” By Eliza F. Pollard. London : 
Nelson. 1903. 55. “For the Red Rose.” By Eliza F. 
Pollard. 2s.6d. London: Blackie. 1903. 

This is the story of Anne Clifford, the last of her name, at 
Skipton Castle, who, remaining faithful to Charles I. suffered 
many things during the Civil War, amongst them a lengthy 
siege of her old home. Much of the interest of the story sur- 
rounds the life of her page, John Linton, for long supposed to 
be a foundling, who, through his friendship with Prince Rupert 
and also with John Hampden, saw both sides of the great 
conflict. The connecting events, which prove John to be no 
foundling but a Norton of Rylstone, the celebrated Yorkshire 
family, are effectively told. The book is long, but boys and 
girls will revel in it. 

For her second book Miss Pollard has chosen the close 
of the fifteenth century, when gipsies wandered more or less 
unnoticed through England acting as jackals wherever Red 
Rose and White Rose had been pitted against each other. At 
the outset Miss Pollard “discovers” one of these sons of 
Egypt laden with spoil and confronted, as he gropes his way 
through the forest by Castle Wimborne, with the spectacle of 
a dead woman and a living child. Between that day and the 
battle of Bosworth Field the child has many adventures, for 
though she becomes a gipsy she becomes also companion to a 
queen and the wife of a brave man who proves to be her 
cousin. The story is told with sympathy and freshness. 


“ Gabriel Garth, Chartist.” By E. Everett-Green. London: 
Melrose. 55. 


If we have fault to find with this story, it is that the author 
shows a tendency to allot to some of her well-to-do people an 
undue share of human vices and to her humbler folk an over- 
plus of virtue. But the story of Monica Goldsmith’s sympathy 
with Gabriel Garth and the Chartist movement, if only on 
account of the contrasts of character presented in it, is neither 
dull nor profitless reading, and will appeal to those who like a 
story with a moral and religious trend. 


SOME SCHOOL TALES. 


“The New Pupil.” By Raymond Jacberns. 4s. 6a; “The 
Other Boy.” By Evelyn Sharp. 4s. 6d. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 

“The Boys of the Red House.” By E. Everett-Green. 
London : Melrose. Is. 

“The Boys of Waveney.” By Robert Leighton. London : 
Grant Richards. 1902. 

“Jack and Black.” By Andrew Home. London and Edin- 
burgh: Chambers. 1902. 35. 6d. 

“The Lost Squire of Inglewood; or Adventures in the 
Caves of Robin Hood.” By Thomas Jackson. 2s. ; 
“Sale’s Sharpshooters.” By Harold Avery. 35. 6d. 
London: Nelson. 1903. 

“The Pothunters.” By P. G. Wodehouse. 35. 64.; “All 
Astray: the Travels and Adventures of Two Cherubs.” 
By Ascott R. Ho 3s. 6d. London: Black. 1902. 

“Tom Andrews: a Story of Board School Life.” London: 
Eliot Stock. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 

Under less skilful treatment “The Other Boy” introduced 
by Miss Everett-Green would have proved a prig. As it is we 
have an agreeable study of boy and girl life from which 
the boys and girls can extract a vast deal of amusement and 
(more or less unconsciously) some glimpses beneath the surface 
of the lives of their elders—new governesses and maiden aunts 
in particular. Mr. Jacberns’ “ New Pupil” may be described 
as a companion volume. Girls should follow the rather 
troubled first school term of the wilful but candid and fascinat- 
ing Pollie Quebe with lively interest. Pollie was unluckily an 
“odd number”, the thirteenth pupil at the English High 
School presided over by Fraulein Friederichs. She came from 
Italy to entirely new surroundings, dressed in boy’s clothes 
and brought a pet parrot with her! She was something-of a 
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tomboy, but she proves something of a heroine and what 
proved harassing to her governess affords amusing material for 
the reader. As Pollie carries before her the dreadful prospect 
of returning from school eventually to help her father with the 
compilation of a big dictionary, one rather anticipates a sequel. 
Miss Hammond’s illustrations are excellent. “The Boys of 
the Red House” talk like va always do in books with a 
strong moral familiarly rendered ; but it is difficult to imagine 
them carrying on like Francis Despard, Max Catermole and 
their companions at the Slumberton Academy kept by the 
worthy Doctor Graham. However the book is a well-meant 
attempt to inculcate the lesson that the “cocksure” boy, 
whether he be robust and athletic or frail and yet resolved to 
show “the other fellows” he is no ninny, is-bound to get into 
dangerous mtischief. 

Quantity, quality, and novelty are characteristics of “ The 
Boys of Waveney”, in which interest chiefly centres in the 
development of three characters, a school villain (by name 
Richard Gambier), the inquisitive and acquisitive son of a 
wealthy American (Benjamin K. Winthrop) and “the other 
fellow”, Evelyn Frisby. The mischief begins with an attempt 
by Gambier to get Frisby expelled from the school. This with 
Gambier’s other and far more wicked machinations fails, and 
the narrative is well rounded off with virtue triumphant. The 
school fight and the school trial are well depicted ; but Mr. 
Leighton has here and there laid on his sensational colour a 
little too thickly. 

“Jack and Black” owes its title to the names of the two 
“new boys” Jack Huntly and Tom Black whose adventures 
make an interesting story. Mr. Andrew Home supplies a 
clever description of the working of the mind of a sensitive boy 
whose fears are played upon by two disreputable characters 
one of whom is anxious for monetary reasons to get the lad 
“accidentally” killed. The friendship between the two chums 
is well worked up. : 

Mr. Jackson’s young heroes, like those of Mr. Home, run 
away from school but their escapade is due to a different cause. 
They are put in a “condemned cell” to await punishment for 
an offence against arbitrary discipline, regain their liberty, 
reach Nottingham, and help to explore the caves there. The 
narrative is as vivacious as the adventures it records are 
improbable. 

“Sale’s Sharpshooters” are four engaging young scholars— 

three boys and a girl—who manage to have a delightful time. 
“Playing at soldiers” has seldom been more amusingly 
described ; whilst a serious element is introduced in the 
detection through the agency of this “very irregular corps” of 
a jewel thief who poses as an army officer. The theory that 
“everyone can learn to have the soldier spirit, even if they 
can’t have the soldier’s clothes” is agreeably emphasised. 
_ Guilty conscience and unjust suspicion play prominent parts 
in “ The Pothunters”, the plot of which turns on the theft of 
some sports prizes. Mr. Wodehouse points a moral for hasty 
Heads as well as for those under them. 

“Tom Andrews” now appears in a cheap edition. The 
story is a first attempt at presenting in the form of a boy’s book 
the possibilities of “esprit de corps” in Board School life. 
“The Rebel : the School.” By L. T. Meade (Chambers. 

1902.  55.). 

“The Rebel of the School” is on slightly different lines from 
the usual stuff which deals with girls’ schools and is generally 
a picture of spite and hysteria. The girl who is the “ rebel” is 
a rather boyish and spirited young person. The weak point of 
the plot is the extraordinary meanness with which a head- 
mistress, described as admirable, tries to make one girl betray 
another into the hands of the authorities. The ringleader in a 
suspected escapade is perfectly well known ; but the most dis- 
creditable pressure is put upon her comrades to force them to 
mention her name. Apart from this, and from the fact that 
details of the rebel’s toilet are a little too much insisted upon, 
there is nothing objectionable in the atmosphere of the book. 


BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 


“ In the Great White Land: a Tale of the Antarctic Ocean.” 
By Dr. Gordon Stables R.N. 35. 6d.; “Grit Will Tell.” 
By R. Stead. 2s. 6d. London: Blackie. 1903. 

“In Forest Lands: a Story of Pluck and Endurance.” By 
Gordon Stables M.D., C.M. London: Nisbet. 1902. 5s. 

“Torn from its Foundations : from Brazilian Forests to 
Inquisition Cells.” By David Ker. London: Melrose. 


35. 

“The Cape Cousins.” By E. M. Green. London: Wells 
Gardner. 2s. 

“The Tramp Ship’s Fate: the Story of a Secret Commission.” 
By F. M. Holmes. 2s. ; “One of the Tenth: a Tale of the 
Royal Hussars.” By William Johnston. 2s. 6¢. London: 
Partridge. 

“ Earncliffe of Errington.” 
S.P.C.E 2s. 


By F. B. Forester. London : 


Dr. Gordon Stables is a prolific, versatile and unequal writer. 


mining district of our rugged Northumbria over the seas and. 
away to the far-off forestlands of wild Ecuador” the Doctor 
has a preface in which he is seen at his worst (in the anecdote 
about a telegram) and his best (in his breezy advice to be ever 
hopeful and trustful). The tale itself is a capital one and con- 
cerns the career of a foundling. A child is discovered one 
summer evening on a miner’s doorstep together with a £50 
note and a scrap of paper on which was written “Be kind to 
little Johnnie. He will, I trust, be wealthy one day.” Little 
Johnnie soon gets amongst adventures as the champion of the 
miner’s little daughter and when England is exchanged for 
Ecuador does not belie his early reputation. There is a 
pleasing touch of romance in the clearing up of the mystery of 
Johnnie’s birth. Fun fearsomeness and a healthy moral dis- 
tinguish “ In The Great White Land”. Dr. Stables has not been 
across though he has been near the Antarctic zone but he once 
spent some years in Arctic regions and his experiences there 
have been drawn upon in the earlier part of the story now 
referred to which opens amidst the rigours of the Arctic winter 
and then carries the reader away under the Southern Cross 
ere the travellers after many hairbreadth ’scapes return to 
“England, Home, and Beauty ”. 

“Grit Will Tell” makes up in wealth of incident for lack of 
finish. It is a study in humble life, records how friendly the 
poor can be to the poor, and recounts the way in which an ill- 
treated little barge-boy becomes, by the exercise of native 
pluck, a great and wealthy engineer. 

Mr. Ker’s book is garnished with several illustrations of a 
distinctly sensational not to say blood-curdling description. 
Some of the chapter-headings are in keeping. “A Face 
among the Thickets”, “The Midnight Monster”, “A Ghastly 
Passenger”, “Facing a Demon”, “In the Dead of Night”, 
“Gone Down Alive into the Pit” are examples. The promises 
thus set forth are fulfilled in the most highly-coloured style 
peculiar to this class of juvenile literature. 

Mr. Holmes sets out to be entertaining and at the same time 
to inculcate a healthy sentiment regarding the virtues of 
courage and resourcefulness. Says Captain Dodds: “ Ships 
are not always getting wrecked and stormy winds do not always 
blow. But when they do—you know—why we has to try and 
meet ’em.” The words express Mr. Holmes’ somewhat pedes- 
trian philosophy. “The Tramp Ship’s Fate” is not a brilliantly 
written story but it is unpretentious and the author has evidently 
been at pains to make his work instructive. 

The picture painted by Mr. Johnston of life in a cavalry 
regiment is not in couleur de rose but it is far from an unat- 
tractive one ; and the example of his gentleman ranker Charlie 
Fortescue is inspiriting. “One of the Tenth” makes an ex- 
cellent companion volume to the same author's “ Under the 
Sirdar’s Flag” and is dedicated by permission to Major-General 
Lord Ralph Kerr who commanded the Tenth Hussars during 
the Afghan operations of 1878-9 with which the action of the 
story is largely concerned. 

There is plenty of excitement in “The Cape Cousins” for 
young people with a love of animals and a spirit of adventure. 
Incidentally this story imparts a considerable amount of infor- 
mation regarding life in South Africa. Older readers will 
appreciate many of the little touches which reveal the author's 
knowledge of the ways of children and their habits of thought. 

The period of “ Earncliffe of Errington” is that of William IV. 
and the Carlist rising and the hero a motherless lad left by his 
father to the care of a guardian who is a lawyer of the approved 
melodramatic type. The greater part of the action takes place 
in Spain, and young Earncliffe experiences some trying adven- 
tures and narrow escapes before he finds the Colonel his 
father who had been reported as dead. The book is well 
illustrated. 


“Cap'n Nat’s Treasure.” By R. Leighton. 55.; “ Lost in 
Slave Land.” By W. M. Graydon. 25. 6d. Partridge. 


Mr. Leighton’s tale of Old Liverpool at the end of the 
eighteenth century is full of life and abounds in stirring 
incidents. How Cap’n Nat’s treasure, which had been taken 
from a pirate vessel and for a long while was lying in a sunken 
hulk at the bottom of the old dock, was stolen by one Silvester 
Jardine and subsequently recovered by its rightful owner, we 
must leave to the reader to discover. “ Lost in Slave Land” is 
a stirring story of perils and privations encountered by two 
boys, who, through shipwreck, become castaways on the coast 
of Africa. Early in the story, which opens in India, the reader 
is introduced to a Portuguese officer, who is the embodiment of 
rascality, and who subsequently turns up in Africa where he 
finds ample opportunity for his villainy. The adventures 
of the boys are. many and exciting. On one occasion, the 
author states that “when Jack [one of the heroes] recovered 


his senses he was laying (sic) on the ground”. 


“The Story of a Scout.” By John Finnemore. London : 
Pearson. 1903. 55. 
“The Secret of Berry Pomeroy.” By Fred Whishaw. London : 
Griffith, Farran, and Co. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Finnemore’s volume also takes the reader to —_ but 
at a slightly earlier period than that dealt with by Mr. Forester. 


To the larger volume, in which he takes his readers “from the | The exploits of young John Ford are carried through whilst the 
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English are helping the Spaniards against Napoleon. The 
opening pages describe the massacre of a French foraging 

y ; thence to the final page the interest of the narrative is 
well sustained. Young Ford’s exciting escape from the French 
by means of a bell-rope in an old church tower and the incident 
following are described with a skill which whilst it evades the 

tuitously harrowing brings ‘into clear relief some of the 
incidental horrors of war. The writer holds out the promise of 
a sequel. 

‘A boy's book with the name of Mr. Fred Whishaw on the 
title-page is assured of a welcome, and “The Secret of Berry 
Pomeroy” deserves a warm one. The woods and coves and 
seashores of delightful Devonshire form an attractive locality, 
and given a Devonshire boy and, more, a Devonshire girl 
together with a love interest and an old castle mystery, with a 
bit of smuggling as a make-weight what more could the 
youthful romanticist desire in a Christmas book? 


“Grit and Go.” Stories told by G. A. Henty, Guy Boothby, 
D. Christie Murray, and Others. London and Edin- 
burgh : Chambers. 1902. 55. 

The tales in this volume provide a varied entertainment of a 
healthy and manly order for all tastes, though they are more 
suited, perhaps, to the elder than the young boys of a family. 
Mr. Henty and Mr. Annesley contribute stories of the sea, in 
which villainy and shipwreck form conspicuous features ; his 
story of love and revenge by an unsuccessful suitor is brought 
by Mr. Guy Boothby to a telling climax ; whilst in the “ Silver 
Lever” Mr. Christie Murray provides a story of forgery and 
treasure hunting which is not without a touch of pathos. Other 
exciting stories of peril and adventure are contributed by 
Messrs. H. A. Bryden, D. L. Johnstone, H. Bindloss, and 
F. R. O'Neill. 


For more advanced readers we can recommend “ The Spell 
of the Jungle” by A. Perrin (Treherne. 35. 6a.) full of pictu- 
resque adventure and interesting “ local colour”. 


THE ROMANCE OF WAR AND OTHER THINGS. 


“British Soldiers in the Field.” By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

London: George Allen. 1902. 6s. 

“The Boys’ Book of Battles.” By Herbert Cadett. London: 

Pearson, Ltd. 1903. 55. 

Dealing with some notable British deeds of arms by land Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has come to grips with his subject in a 
manner which will appeal almost equally to the young and the 
older reader. His account of the battle of Bannockburn is a 
good example of the clearness and simplicity with which he 
tells a story. The book contains some coloured plates and 
some excellent plans, which remind us of those in an edition of 
“ Czsar’s Gallic Wars” which we used in our school days. In 
a somewhat lengthy introduction Sir Herbert writes with 
engaging optimism of the “good measure, pressed down and 
running over”, which the country gets “for its money ”—an 
optimism which, in the light of recent events, will make some 
people rub their eyes in amazement. 

r. Cadett has chosen for his theme some of the momentous 
battles of recent times which have been fought in various parts 
of the British Empire. Of the treachery of the Afghans, when 
Sir Louis Cavagnari was murdered, he writes—“ Of course we 
had to shut down very hard on that sort of thing”. So much 
for the literary setting of the author’s narrative, but possibly 
some of his young readers will glean amusement from a series 
of stories chiefly remarkable for their jejuneness and spirit of 
cheap jingoism. 


“ Pictures of Many Wars.” By Frederic Villiers. London, 
&c. : Cassell and Co. 1902. 6s. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Villiers for having omitted 
mention of the Boer War in this work, although, judging by 
what he tells us of his varied experiences, anything which he 
might have written on the subject would have been worth the 
reading. The narrative before us, which is illustrated and is 
not a connected story, relates the author’s campaigning experi- 
ences in the Servian War of 1876, in the Russo-Turkish War, 
in Egypt during the days of Arabi’s revolt, and in the expedi- 
tion for the relief of Gordon, and tells them in a clear and 
stirring way. “ Pictures of Many Wars” is one of the best 
books of its kind recently published. 


“The Romance of Modern Invention.” By Archibald 
Williams. London: C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 1903. 55. 

Mr. Archibald Williams hit upon a happy idea when he 
conceived the plan of this work, which should ap to all 
boys of a mechanical turn of mind who have had some elementary 
scientific training. “The Romance of Modern Invention” 
deals with such themes as wireless telegraphy, liquid air, sub- 
marines, airships, &c. In the preface we are told, that “the 
object of this book is to set before young people in a bright 
and interesting way, and without the use of technical language, 
accounts of some of the latest phases of modern invention ”. 


The author has attained this end with a success which would 
have been greater, had he avoided such painfully ungram- 
matical sentences as —‘* He [Signor Marconi], in common with 
Professors Branly of Paris, Popoff of Cronstadt, and Slaby of 
Charlottenburg, besides many others, have devoted their atten- 
tion to”, &c. 


“King Mombo.” 
1902, 75. 6d. 
In “King Mombo” Mr. Du Chaillu takes his readers once 
more to the great African forest, and tells his story with the 
individuality which characterises all his writings. His varied 
experiences with savage tribes, and his stirring encounters with 
wild beasts are told with direct simplicity. Those who 
possess the spirit of adventure, and they are many, will find 
ample incident in this excellent volume. 


By Paul Du Chaillu. London: Murray. 


ABOUT CHILDREN AND FOR CHILDREN. 


The most attractive “Christmas Books” this year are the 
ones about children for grown-up people. In bygone days 
children were written about in a severe and moral way, 
punished if they were naughty, rewarded if they were good and 
all through spoken of in a cold and patronising way, at the 
best tolerant rather than appreciative or admiring. Now they 
are the subject of an zsthetic adoration, a respectful analysis. 
The motives of childish naughtiness are examined with anxious 
care and subjected to as exhaustive an analysis as are those of a 
Tolstoi heroine ; while the charm and beauty and sensitiveness 
of childhood, its vivid imaginings, its very perversities and 
follies, all are dwelt on with the most intense appreciation, and 
tender tolerance. Formerly when a child invented, it was 
slapped for untruthfulness, now its little fables and bewilder- 
ing romances are hailed as the signs of a poetic and romantic 
genius. Which system produces the best men and women it 
is hard to say, both have their merits. 


“ Five Children and It.” By E. Nesbit (Unwin. 1902. 6s.) ; 
“Fairy Fancies and Fun.” By Edith King-Hall (Fox- 
well. 1902. 2s. 6d.) ; “The Doll-Man’s Gift.” By Harry 
A. James (Newnes. 1902. Is. 6d. net.). 

Perhaps “E. Nesbit” hardly counts her delightful “Five 
Children and It” as a fairy-tale. But it includes an engaging 
creature called the Psammead, who talks to the five children 
and grants them their wishes. All Mrs. Hubert Bland’s stories 
are charming, and this one is as goodas the rest. “Fairy 
Fancies and Fun” is very amusing. Its get-up is quaint, and 
its letterpress full of sly humour, not too high above the 
children’s heads, “The Doll-Man’s Gift” is daintily printed 
and illustrated and has distinction. Mr. James has the gift of 
real imagination. Ladykin and her pippin-tree are lovable and 
pathetic creatures. It is refreshing to find a modern writer 
who has not forgotten what fairyland is really like. Most 
people think it is a place where the animals and flowers talk 
lesson-book at you unceasingly. 


“Things We Thought Of.” By Mary C. E. Wemyss 
(Longmans. 1902. 35. 6d.); “Boy.” By Helen Milman 
(Griffith, Farran. 1902. 3s. 6d.) ; “ Two Little Travellers.” 
By Ray Cunningham (Nelson. 1902. 25. 6d.). 

“Things We Thought Of” is absolutely charming. The thing 
might really have been written by the child whom the author 
petsonates. For that very reason it will probably appeal more 
strongly to parents than to children. For delicacy and charm 
it is prominent among the year’s books. “Boy” is almost 
intolerably sentimental, pictures and all. It is a sort of bring- 
ing up to date of the Sunday-school infant of our extreme youth 
who usually died of his inability to tell a lie. The process of 
modernising includes a little saving humour : so that the book 
just escapes being nauseating. “Two Little Travellers” is a 
shade sentimental too, but pretty and readable enough. 


“ The Child-Mind.” By R. H. Bretherton (John Lane. 1902. 
3s. 6d. net.) ; “The Kidnapping of Ellie.” By Brown 
Linnet (Seeley. 1902. 55.); “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” By Alice Caldwell Hegan (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1902. 5s.). 

These three books stand out distinctively in three different 
ways. The first, “ The Child-Mind”, is a beautiful book about 
a child—but emphatically not to be given to one. Such a 
looking-glass, held up to a sensitive child, would have a 
serious effect. To its parents the book may be recommended 
quite unreservedly. It is a revelation of the well-meant per- 
secutions that are inflicted on the most cherished of children : 
and it is written with much charm and much sympathy. The 
second book, “The Kidnapping of Ellie”, contains various 
tales. Most of them more or less concern children: but from 
the subtly different point of view of the writer who loves and 
studies them rather than caters for them. The third, “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch”, is simply the epic of a cottager, 
and was probably written without any reference to children at 
all. But we should prefer it to more than half the professed 
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“ children’s books” as a gift toachild. Mrs. Wiggs is about 
the most wholesome and lovable ideal for any person of any 
age whatsoever that could be desired. The humour and 
tenderness of her story are exceptional. 

The most perfect and attractive child-book (for grown-ups, 
for no child can appreciate it to the full) is Kenneth Grahame’s 
“Dream Days” (John Lane. 7s. 6d.). One lives one’s child- 
hood again, reading it, all the hopes and ambitions, the joys 
and sorrows so tremendously important in the childish range 
of vision, so pathetically slight when looked back upon with a 
grown-up smile. His insight into the child heart is amazing, 
his exquisite imagination is as felicitous and true in its humour 
as in its pathos. Another book which may owe some of its 
delightfulness to Mr. Grahame’s inspiration ts Mabel Dearmer’s 
“ The Noisy Years” (Smith, Elder. 6s.). If Robin and Toby 
have a real mother, they are to be congratulated equally with’ 
her—for she is all that is wise and tender and sympathetic, as 
they are all that is fascinating and lovable. It is most charm- 
ingly and gracefully written, with admirable discretion and 
intelligence. 

We wish we could say the same of “The Tiger and the 
Insect” (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.), by John Habberton, author of 
“Helen’s Babies”. Here we have baby-worship in its most 
gushing and sentimental form, with a perfunctory love-story 
running through it to make it more attractive to the grown-ups 
who weary, as well they may, of perpetual baby talk. Yet 
another child-worship book is “A Romance of the Nursery” 
(John Lane. §5.), by L. Allen Harker, in which two of 
the inhabitants of the nursery are of the infant prodigy 
type, but none the less attractive for that. It is delightfully 
written, and full enough of adventure to satisfy even those 
sévere and youthful critics, beside whom grown-ups are toler- 
ance itself. 

Other stories of a more or less “improving nature” are “A 
Scholar of Lindisfarne” by Gertrude Hollis (2s. 6d.) and “The 
Farm of Aptonga” by Dr. Neale (2s.) both S.P.C.K. produc- 
tions. Miss Hollis writes picturesquely of seventh-century 
Christianity, of Aidan and Penda and Oswald, while Dr. Neale 
treats of third-century Christianity in Carthage. He writes 
in rather a dull way, and there are far too many detailed 
descriptions of tortures to make it suitable for childish reading. 

Of the “ Alice in Wonderland” type of tale are “ Peggy and 
Jill” (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) by S. Ashton illustrated by Dorothy 
Furniss which is a worthy successor of the “ Green Cat”, most 
amusing and well illustrated, and “In Search of the Wallypug ” 
(Pearson. 55.), which will be as great a favourite as Mr. 
Farrow’s other entrancing tales. Of “ Baby Jane’s Mission” 
by Reginald Parnell (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) wecan only say 
it does not remind us of any other tale, but is a wholly original 
and delightful “animal story ”. 

But the “animal story” this year is of course the “Just So 
Stories” by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan. 6s.). They are 
written in the slangy careless way beloved of the author, and 
are not nearly so delightful as the “Jungle Tales” ; with the 
exception of “ The Cat that Walked” and “The Butterfly that 
Stamped” they are vague and unsatisfactory. The illustrations 

however are wonderfully effective, and do far more credit to 
Mr. Kipling than the letterpress. 


“ Grant Richards’ Children’s Annual 1903.” 


The many coloured illustrations have just such quaintness 
and humour as children would appreciate. It is difficult to tell 
what prose or verse will appeal to children but the moral of 
“ Susannah” is certainly bad enough to appeal to any normal 
child. The annual is designed for young children, but much 
would interest older children, and few people reach an age 
advanced enough to prevent them enjoying such verses as Mr. 
Lucas’ “ Railway Men”. The stoker is truly enviable who 


Cleans his hands in an absent way 
On a piece of rag as dirty as they ; 
An engine-stoker I’d like to be 
Except for the bother of washing for tea. 


“ Some Boys’ Doings.” By John Habberton. London: Nisbet. 
1902. 35. 6d. 
If these pages lack the vivacity and extravagance which 
marked the deeds and sayings of “Helen’s Babies”, they are 
not without humour and entertainment. Of the varied doings 
of the boys at Prairieton in the Far West, we think that “ The 
Natural Mistake ” of Billy Blow, the ardent young temperance 
reformer, “ Mobdike’s Melons”, and “The Daddon Calf” are 
amongst the most amusing, and the book should prove 
popular. 


Mr. Ascott R. Hope’s two “ Cherubs” form a mirthful con- 
trast. Undy is an odd little fellow whose brain has developed 
far faster than his physique and who lives in an imaginary 
world in which the heroes of his favourite books are real beings ; 
to him even Theseus and the Minotaur are realities, and in a 
moment of trial at the news that the Christmas holidays will 
have to be Spent at school he “ makes believe” that he will go 
long journeys by means of the travel books in the school 


(Continued on page x.) 


From MR. MURRAY’S List 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW 6/- NOWELS. 
MOTH AND RUST. By Mary Cuot- 


MONDELEY, Author of “‘ Red Pottage.” [/ ust out. 


A fine story, admirably told.”"— World. 


‘** Moth and Rust’ is admirable alike as a story and as a presentation of human 
character......we must not give away too many of the details of a story which, 
besides being well put together, is exceptionally well written.”—Glode. 


TALES FROM A FAR RIDING. By 


OLIVER ONIONS, Author cf “‘ The Compleat Bachelor.” [Just out. 


LESLIE FARQUHAR. 


By 
MASSON, Author of ‘‘ In Our Town.” 


[Just out. 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 
A Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together with 
AMABEL AND AMORIS, now given for the first time. By LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN. With Illustrations by Paut Wooprorre. Crown 8vo. ss, net. 

[Ready next week. 


THE SAILING of the LONG-SHIPS, 


and other Poems. By HENRY NEWBOLLT, Author of “ Admirals 
All,” “ The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Just out. 
“This volume will be acquired and valued by all who care for vigorous and 
tender verse.” —Glode. 
“* ... admirable verses...... themes of patriotism expressed in lines of true 
poetry.”—St. James's Gazette. 


DELHI: Past and Present. by 


H. C. FANSHAWE, C.S.1., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of 
the Delhi Division. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1 * jo 
ust out. 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By 
Professor LANGTON DOUGLAS. With Maps, Photogravures, and other 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. net. [Just out. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


JOHN CHINAMAN; and a few 


Others. By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese at the Owens College : 
Acting Consul-General in Corea, Nov. 1886—Jan. 1887 ; Consul in Hainan, 
1891-2, eos ; and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Govern- 
ment. ith 25 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. [Just out. 


FISHING and SHOOTING. By Sypvnev 


BUXTON, M.P. With Illustrations by Arcu1BALD THORBURN. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. (Just out. 
Swaine This attractive book, one of the most fascinating, indeed, of the season ...., 
as charming a literary companion as the sportsman could desire these forlorn winter 
evenings...... For my part I shall look eagerly forward to his next sporting book— 
and until it comes I shall read this one again and yet a third time.” 
Morning Post. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE 


MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco, round Cape Horn to 
Liverpool in a Four-masted Windjammer, with the Experiences of the Life of 
an Ordinary Seaman. By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. net. [Just out. 
Pe, Told in graphic and vivid language....,.Deserves to be widely read. It 
gives one of the fullest and truest accounts of a sailor's life on board a modern 
‘windjammer’ that Las yet been'written.”—St. fames's Gazette. 


A NATURALIST IN INDIAN SEAS: 


or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship “‘ Investigator.” 
By A. ALCOCK, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indian 
al and Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. ust out, 
An exceptionally interesting and important book.”"—Daily News. 
“It is altogether a delightful volume......A bright, picturesque, and informing 
book.” —Glasgow Herald. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. (Just out. 


‘* _... One of the most interesting documents of our time...... Will charm not only 
Prince Bismarck's friends, but also all throughout the world who value the great- 
ness of its great men.” —A theneum. 


SOME XVilith CENTURY MEN 


OF LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN, 
sometime Editor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by his 
Son, Warwick ELwin. 
Vol. IL.—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER-—LORD THURLOW, 
Vol. II.—STERNE—FIELDING—GOLDSMITH — GRAY — BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
[Just out, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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library., Dolf on the other, hand is a bumptious little John 
Bull who has to be sent to school because he proves too great 
atrial at home. Both boys are very good chums, and the fun 
of the book is vested in the many ludicrous adventures into 
which the lively imagination of Undy and the impulsive 
assurance of Dolf involve them. 

Two old-fashioned but pleasant little tales for the young are 
“A Little Cockney” by S. G. (Nelson. 1s. 6d.) which is well 
worth the money, and “ Lassie and Laddie” by Mary Brine 
aneny a0 2s. 6d.) which has a certain country freshness 
about it. 

“ A Child’s Book of Saints” (Dent. 6s.) is rather disappoint- 
ing. Itis an excellent idea, not very interestingly carried out. 
It is however beautifully bound and illustrated. 

It is a disheartening thing to tell children fairy-tales nowa- 
days, when their reasoning powers are developed at the expense 
of their imaginations. “The Reign of King Oberon” (Dent. 
4s. 6d.) is a handsome book, edited by Walter Jerrold, illustrated 
by Charles Robinson—some of the stories are old, some new, 
all are delightful and entertaining. It is an enchanting gift 


“ Hauff’s Fairy Tales” (Dean and Son. 2s. 6d.) though less 
magnificent, is full of absorbingly interesting tales of the 
“Arabian Nights” order and is wonderfully cheap for the 
money. “Princes Three and Seekers Seven” by Mara Colqu- 
houn (Elliot Stock. 2s.) is an attractive picturesque version of 
the familiar legend of Prince Fortunatus. 

“The Story of the Sword” (Dent. 3s. 6d.) is an exciting 
boys’ book of miraculous adventure, with an excellent moral. 

Fairy tales of what we may call the zsthetic order are “ The 
White Prince, or the Stolen Roses” a romance of flowerland 
by K. Stanway (Henry J. Drane. 3s. 6d.), which is perhaps too 
botanical and instructive, and “About Fairies and Other 
Facts” by Maud Stawell (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.), full of 
pretty poetic fancies about fairies in violins, and blocks of 
marble, but not very exciting. 

“ The Golden World” by Reed Moorhouse (Dent. 2s. 6d.) is 
a book of verses of a more or less fairy-tale nature. They are 
not particularly successful. One of the most remarkable picture- 
books this season is “ Uncle Lubin” (Grant Richards. 6s) an 
extravaganza of singular pictuyresqueness and humour. The 
illustrations and letterpress, both by W. Heath Robinson, are 
most vivid and entertaining. 

“Young George” by Edith Farmiloe (Heinemann) though 
admirably drawn and told, is most sordid and unpleasant in its 
grim delineation of the life of a London waif. It would be an 
excellent lesson in charity for a spoilt and pampered child, but 
it would hardly tend to raise his Christmas spirits. 

“Kids of Many Colours” (Pearson. 6s.) is full of gay 
pictures of children of all nationalities and is both instructive 
and amusing. The little poems are as descriptive and charm- 
ing as the illustrations. 

“Dug Up at the Pyramids” (Dean and Son) is an imposing 
brown canvas-covered book of Egyptian “ make-up” containing 
familiar nursery rhymes, amplified in verse, and illustrated in a 
humorous Egyptian manner. It is not quite as funny as its 
author believes it to be, but it is an original and quaint piece 
of work. 

“The Bairn Books” (Dent. 2s. 6d.) are two delightful little 
volumes packed in a box. One is a “ Book of Shops” by 
Clare Bridgman, the other the “ Book of the Zoo” by Walter 
Copeland. Both have gay and fascinating illustrations by 
Charles Robinson. 


GIFT BOOKS, SAGAS, OLD FRIENDS AND 
NEW. 


A very magnificent production is “ Old English Songs and 
Dances” by W. Graham Robertson (Longmans. £2 2s.). It 
contains the words and music of such old English songs as 
“Love Lies Bleeding” “Troy Town” “Crimson Velvet” 
“Oh Mother a Hoop” and the music of dances like ‘* Bobbing 
Joan” and “ Barley Break”. It is beautifully bound, printed 
and illustrated, and is altogether a delightful gift-book. 

For dog-lovers we can recommend “ A Dog-Day” by Walter 
Emanuel, pictured by Cecil Aldin (Heinemann. 55.). It is the 
diary of a fascinating but mischievous terrier, who having bitten 
a burglar, and frightened him away, is a hero beloved of the 
family for one blissful day—during which he eats far more than 
is good for him, and behaves in an altogether reprehensible but 
entertaining way. The drawings are extraordinarily expressive, 
and the letterpress though slight is always amusing. 

_ Another dog-book is Ethel Bicknell’s anthology of prose and 
verse in “ Praise of the Dog” (Grant Richards. 55.). From 
Cicero to William Watson the dog has had its literary appre- 


ciation, and its most notable eulogies are here collected with 


zeal and taste. 

Mr. Cecil Aldin has illustrated with great vivacity and breadth 
of treatment a book of sporting scenes, “ A Sporting Garland ” 
(Sands. 6s.). Hunting, shooting and fishing are treated with 
the inspiration of some of the old songs. The animals are 
admirably drawn for the delight of children. 

Simpkin Marshall and Co. have reprinted “ That Game of 


the Prestige of the 


SOME NEW BOOKS FROM 


Sampson LOW, Marston, and Co.'s List 


READY. 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, LL.D. 


Author of “‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” ‘“‘ The Life of Nelson,’ 
“Types of Naval Officers,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTS.—1. The Ln ang ew of Political Feeling and Outlook in the 


United States during the Last 


ecade.—2. Effect of the War in South Africa on 
ritish Empire.—3. Motives to Imperial Federation.—4. Con- 


ditions Influencing the Distribution of Navies.—5. ‘Ihe Relation of the Persian 


Gulf to World Policies.—6. The Military Rule of Obedience. 


Rex Regum: a Painter’s | 


Study of the Likeness of Christ from 
the Time offthe Apostles to the Present 
By Sir VKE BAYLISS 
K.B., F.S.A., President of the Roya 
Society of British Artists, Author of 
“ Five Great Painters of the Victorian 
Era,” &c. Lib Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. my 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. [Ready. 


Dove Dale Revisited. By 
the ‘AMATEUR ANGLER.” To- 
ether with other Holiday and Angling 
ketches. Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated, 
2s, 6d. net ; Edition de Luxe, 6s. net. 
(Ready. 


War in New 
ZEALAND. UNDER the SELF- 


K.C.M.G., M.L.C., &c. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. Illustrated. [Ready. 


Complete in Seven Volumes. 


The Royal Navy from the 


EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT. Edited by Sir WIL- 
LIAM LAIRD CLOWES. _Illus- 
trated by Photogravure Portraits, 
MAPS, PLANS, &c. Each Volume 
complete in itself with Index. Orders 
will be taken either for Sets or for 
Separate Volumes. In Seven hand- 
some royal 8vo. Vols., 25s. each net. 
(Vol. VII. in preparation. 


Lord Penzance on the 
SHAKESPEARE-BACON CON- 
TROVERSY. Being a Statement of 
the Case by the late Lord PEN- 
ZANCE. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of the Author, arid Introductory 
Note by F. A. INDERWICK, J.P., 
K.C, my 8vo. 5s. net. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, about 250 pp. 


tos. 6d. net. 


The Cowrie Conspiracy. 
By SAMUEL COWAN, J.P., 
Author of ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots 

Who Wrote the Casket 

[Nearly Ready. 


A SUMPTUOUS CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 


Rariora: being Notes of 
Some of the Printed Books, Manu- 
scripts, Historical Documents, Broad- and 4, 

‘ottery, an Suriosa of orts, 
Collected eBs8 soe) by JOHN The Author concludes his preface with 
ELIOT HODGKIN, F.S.A. £5 ss. | the following words :—‘* In coming to 
net. the conclusion I have done I have been 

guided by the evidence I have repro- 

F , duced, and there is no other evidence of 

thick Van Gelder paper, and bound in | ayy value to be obtained on which one 

Art Canvas, 720pp., with 550 Illustra- | would be justified in forming a conclu- 

tions (of which many are in Colours) in | sion. That evidence appears to me to 

Photogravure, Three-Colour Process, | Jeave no room for doubt as_to who was 

Autotype, Half-tone, Relief, and Wood- | the author of the so-called Gowrie Con- 

cut. Only s05 Copies have been spiracy.” 

printed. 

“* Deserves the minutest criticism of 
experts......a boon to antiquarians.” 
Morning Post. 


Three Vols., demy 4to., printed on 


The Shakes Bacon 
CONTROVERSY. A Report ofthe 
“To collectors it is invaluable...... Trial of an Issue in Westminster Hall, 

One of the most covetable of gifis.” June 20th, 1627, read in the Inner 

Notes and Queries. ‘Lemple Hall, May 2oth, 1902, ani 
Prepared for Publication by WIL- 

SHAKESPEARE PLAYS. ByG. | {he Honowable Society of 

emple. With an Appendix of Titles. 
= BOMPAS. Demy 80. 3s. 6d. Crown to. 38. net. (Ready. 


All the World’s Fighting 


SHIPS, 1902. In Two Parts. Part |. 


Norte.—It may not be necessary to 
state that the Report of the Trial is not 
the Report of a real Trial, but such a 
Report as the Author believes should 
have come into existence if the Trial 
had taken place at the time named. 
The Trial, akinesh imaginary, is a real 
test of the question in dispute. 


The Navies of the World. Part Il. 
Articles on Naval Progress Founded 
and Edited by FRED. T. JANE. 
With Illustrations of the Ships of all 
Nations, &c. 15s. net. 


SAMOA ‘UMA. By Liewe ta Pierce CuurRCHILL. 
8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. Edition on Hand-made Paper, ras. 6d. theod 
eady. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING — Part I.: 


Dealing with the Fibre, Ginning, Mixing, Picking, Scutching, and Carding. 
Giving a Complete Description of the Manufacture of Cotton Yarns from Plant- 
ing the Seed to the Sliver ready for Drawing or Combing, Explaining also the 
Construction of the Most Approved Modern Machinery used in connection with 
it. By E. A. POSSELT, Consulting Expert on Textile Designing and Menu- 
facturing, Author and Publisher of ‘“‘ ‘Technology of Textile Design.” Richly 
14S. net. the press. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE : 
Its History and Romance from 1660 to 1902. By WINTHROP L. MARVIN. 
Associate Editor of the ‘‘ Boston Journal.”’ 


The story which Mr. Marvin tells in this volume has the interest of a romance, 
especially the chapters dealing with the East India trade and with the whaling 
fishery. The historical narrative is full, and is enlivened with the records of many 
personal experiences which give it a popular interest not usually found in books on 
this subject. The serious value of the work to the ‘student of the problems which 
confront American shipbuilders is not easily over-estimated. Mr. Marvin's presen- 
tation of the facts is complete and convincing, and the grace and flexibilty of his 
style will insure a wide reading for his book. There is a good index. Demy 8vo., 

Bs. 6d. net. (Ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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Golf” and other sketches from “ Punch”, with rather good 
illustrations by Tom Browne. The yellow cover is hideous, 
and the humour of the sketches forced and tiresome. 

A most cultured and literary birthday book is “ This is my 
Birthday” (Grant Richards. 55.) compiled with apposite 
quotations by Anita Bartle, and with an amusing introduction 
by I. Zangwill. We may quote his criticism of Miss Bartle’s 
method. “Her idea has been to snatch for her celebrities lines 
and passages intended for other people and other things, and 
she has carried out this idea with a felicity, an erudition, a wit 
and a critical judgment that move my amazement.” Against 
Maeterlinck for instance is “ Where the bee sucks, there suck 
1”. Every day of the year has been glorified by the birth of 
some great luminary. The catholicity of Miss Bartle’s compila- 
tion is shown by the commemoration of De Wet, the Bishop of 
London, Coquelin and Melanchthon. There are some in- 
evitable errors, as in the date of Aubrey Beardsley’s birth, but 
on the whole it is an interesting and accurate compilation, 
though we cannot go as far in eulogy as Mr. Zangwill. An 
index of names would be a valuable addition. 

A marked feature of this year’s produce is the revival of 
romance and sagas, such as the “‘ Chanson de Roland” and the 
“Eddas” and Keltic legendary lore. First in beauty and 
interest comes Andrew Lang’s “ Book of Romance” (Long- 
mans. 6s.) gorgeously bound and admirably illustrated by 
H. J. Ford. It contains among others the stories of Arthur, 
and Diarmid, of Roland, and Grettir. Here we see the germs 
of ancient romance, half fable, half history, in all its different 
forms, as it appeared in different lands, and in different tongues. 
That there is an undeniable interest and value attached to these 
“gestes” and epics, we are willing to admit, but at the same 
time they are not comparable in fascination of narrative with 
their more modern developments the German or French fairy- 
tale—they are bald and scant, lacking in beauty and realism of 
detail, and the action to modern ideas seems strangely incon- 
sequent, motiveless, and inconsistent. The Lang stories are 
by far the most entertaining and best told. 

“ Stories of Charlemagne” by the Rev. A. J. Church 
(Seeley. 55.) is somewhat dull and confused, but possibly boys 
may enjoy the perpetual exchange of blows, and the wearisome 
contest between the King and his barons. 

‘“Norse Stories” by Hamilton Wright Mabie (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) is a compilation from the Eddas, and is full of 
the colossal achievements of gods and giants, described with a 
certain amount of picturesqueness and poetical charm. 

“Tales from the Greek” and “The Keltic Wonder World” 
by C. L. Thomson are two volumes of the “ Romance Reader” 
series published by Marshall (1s. 6d. each). They profess to be 
at the same time simply and well told in “ language worthy of 
the sources from which they are taken”. The Keltic legends 
are bewilderingly vague, but the Greek stories are clearly and 
interestingly told. The illustrations to both volumes are 
singularly bad. 

“The Courtship of Ferb” (David Nutt. 2s.) is an old Irish 
romance translated into English prose and verse by A. H. 
Leahy, a romance of possibly pre-Christian origin, of which 
the earliest written version is in a twelfth-century manuscript 


called the “ Book of Leinster”. It is full of beautiful imagery, |- 


exquisite in colour and in feeling. 

Mr. Grant Richards sends us reprints of “ Peter Parley” 
(2s. 6d.) a quaint little book “embellished with engravings” 
and “ Baron Munchausen” (2s. 6d.) whose lies, entertaining at 
first, become tiresome at length. Its humour is rather too 
satirical to be perceived by children, and the adventures are 
beyond. the credulity of the most wonder-loving boy. 


“The Vicar of Wakefield,” by Oliver Goldsmith ; “Emma” 
and “ Pride and Prejudice,” by Jane Austen ; “ Cranford,” 
by Mrs. Gaskell; ‘Our Village,” by Mary Russell Mitford. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 2s. net each. 

These are quite “Christmassy” reprints, packed with illus- 
trations by Mr. Hugh Thomson. “ Pride and Prejudice” 
alone is illustrated by Mr. C. E. Brock, no doubt because the 
former artist did the pictures for that work in a beautiful 
edition published a few years ago. Mr. Thomson is prolific, 
as his work in these volumes shows, but, we take it, he was 
scarcely capable of illustrating the same book twice over within 
a space of five or six years. The introductions to the volumes 
are by Mr. Austin Dobson and Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
Mr. Dobson writes with distinction of Jane Austen; but we 
cannot help fancying that he miscalculated distance a little 
when he spoke of the church at Jane Austen’s village home 
being ‘hard by” the parsonage : surely the ‘distance between 
the two was somewhat unusual in a South-country village. 
Fragments of the old manor house, to which Mr. Dobson 
makes passing allusion, have been carefully preserved by 
reverent hands ; which we owe to the taste and care of those 
who possess it to-day. 

“The Shakespeare Story-Book.” By Mary Macleod. With 
Introduction by Sidney Lee, and illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. London: Wells Gardner. 6s. 

Of the “Tales from Shakespeare” by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, Charles, as Mr. Lee reminds us, wrote only six, those 

(Continued on page xii.) 


HURST & BLAGKETT’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. An 


Account of the Researches undertaken concerning the Existence of Marine 
Animals in Central Africa. By J. E. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“To the Mountains of the Moon.” In 1 vol. royal 4to. containing numerous 
Illustrations in Colour and Black and White, Diagrams, New Maps, &c. 
25s. net. 


EARLY TUSCAN ART. From the 12th to 


the rsth Centuries. By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY, Slade Professor in 
Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. In x vol. demy 8vo. With numerous 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


CRAG AND HOUND IN _ LAKELAND. 


By — BENSON. In1 vol. demy 8vo. With numerous I!lustrations. 
78. 6d. net. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. ByT. H. S. ESCOTT, Author of “ Personal Forces of the 
Period,” &c. In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AND CENTRAL 


CHINA. By JOHN GRANT BIRCH. Illustrated by numerous Repro- 
ductions from Photographs taken by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE FLEET IN THE FIFTIES: 


a History of the Crimean War. By Mrs. TOM KELLY. With which is 
incorporated LETTERS WRITTEN IN 1854-5-6 by the Rev. S. KELSon 
SroTHErT, M.A., LL.D., Chaplain to the Naval Brigade. With a Preface 
by Vice-Admiral Pow.err. In vol. demy 8vo. With numerous I!lustrations 
by Simpson, R.L., Portraits, &c. 12s. net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO: the First 


Traverse of Africa from South to Northh By EWART S. GROGAN and 
ARTHUR H. SHARP. Cheap and Revisea Edition. In x vol. demy 8vo. 
Fully illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches by E. S. 
a Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c. 
7s. 6d. net. 


EAST OF PARIS: Sketches in the Gatinais, 


the Bourbonnais, and Champagne. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of 
France To-day,” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. With Coloured Illustrations from 
Paintings by Henry E. Dermo.p. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS IN SPACE: a History of Aérial 


Navigation. By E. SETON VALENTINE and F. L. TOMLINSON. 
With an Introduction by Sir Hiram Maxim, F.A.S. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. Pro- 
nye 2 Illustrated with Reproductions from Photographs and Old Prints. 
Ios, od. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


In 1 vol. large crown 8v0., containing numerous IIlustrations in Colour and Black 
and White, reproduced from Paintings and ‘P , a new Portrait of 
the Author in Colour from an Oil Painting. Price 6s. 


AYLWIN. By Txeopore Watts-Dunton. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In 1 vol. crown 4to. containing 23 Coloured Plates, illustrating the Text, 


reproduced from Paintings especiall a for this Edition 
with an Tilustrated. er. 6s. 


AN ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 


YARD. By THOMAS GRAY. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
UNCLE CHARLES. By Joun Srrance 


Winter, Author of “‘ Bootles’ Baby,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


A PLEASANT ROGUE. By Keitn, 


Author of ‘‘ On Alien Shores,” ‘‘ The Mischief Maker,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


BEYOND THE BOUNDARY. By M. 
of “‘ Poor Elizabeth,” ‘The Dishonour of Frank Scott,” 


A RESIDENT MAGISTRATE. By Basi. 


Marnan, Author of “A Daughter of the Veldt,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


A MEMORY INCARNATE. 


Yorke, Author of Hush,” Once,” &c. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
A SOUL APART. By Anvetine Serceant, 
Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 1 vol. 6s. 
FOURTH EDITION OF 


JOHN OF GERISAU. By Joun Oxennay, 


Author of ‘‘ God’s Prisoner,” “‘ Rising Fortunes,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


A KINGS WOMAN. By KaTuarRINE 


TYNAN, Author of ‘The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘A Union of Hearts,” &c. 


1 vol. 6s. 
THE SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. C. N. 


WILLIAMSON, Author of “ The Barn Stormers,"s«f‘ The Newspaper 
Girl,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


By Curtis 


HURST & BLACKETT,, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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based on the tragedies, His sister’s efforts, we are told, 
“ cannot be held on a close scrutiny to satisfy all the needs of 
the situation”. It is tribute to the quality of the old book, how- 
ever, that close upon a century has passed without bringing 
forth a rival effort. Without instituting comparisons it may be 
said with confidence that Miss Macleod’s attempt is a worthy 
one, sympathetic, faithful, comprehensive, and likely to attract 
and hold the interest of the youthful readers. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Macleod will induce her young readers to turn at an 
early period to the original plays ; they will then learn to 
appreciate the force of some of Mr. Lee’s acute but somewhat 
advanced introductory comments. Mr. Gordon Browne’s illus- 
trations add charm to an acceptable gift-book. 


“ The Fairchild Family.” By Mrs. Sherwood. With Intro- 
ane by Mary E. Palgrave. London: Wells Gardner. 


It is we should say a courageous experiment to invite parents 
and friends to purchase “The Fairchild Family”. Mrs. 
Sherwood belonged to the Barbauld and Edgeworth school, 
and her work is mainly interesting to-day to the curious. Yet 
there is no reason why children should not find the doings of 
Lucy, Emily and Henry entertaining. The modern child of 
nine or ten will not get the same amusement out of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s methods as out of Mrs. Molesworth’s; Miss 
Florence Rudland has imparted vitality to the book by her 
illustrations. Miss Palgrave’s introduction gives an interesting 
account of Mrs. Sherwood. 


“ The Rose and the Ring.” By W. M. Thackeray. 
Grant Richards. 1902. 2s. 6d. 

This is a little book which has not been so much exploited 
for the children’s Christmas as have many other reprints of 
late years. We dare say this “Fireside Pantomime for Great 
and Small Children” will be popular in its present form. It 
contains the original illustrations, and is one of a series called 
Dumpy Books for Children”. 


“Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen.” Temple Classics for 
Young People. London: Dent. 1902. Is. 

This is a compact little edition of Hans Andersen translated 
by E. Lucas and illustrated by T. H. C. and W. H. Robinson. 
It is printed in the admirable style of the firm of Ballantyne. 
There are no notes and no preface : neither is needed. 


London : 


MAINLY FOR GIRLS. 


They who followed the correspondence in these columns on 
the subject of books labelled distinctively “for girls” will be 

lad to know that there are in the Christmas books this year 
ewer specimens of the mawkish thing we attacked. There 
are plenty of novels of a mild kind, chiefly concerned with 
feminine doings, it is true: but their tone will not necessarily 
make any healthy male creature in his teens throw them across 
the room in disgust. The only serious offender is called “A 
Happy Failure”, and .is written by Miss Ethel Dawson 
(Nelson. ts. 6d¢.). It begins with the plucky resolve of three 
‘Pretty girls to become domestic servants and help their mother. 

ow, a real account of their venture, its difficulties and its 
results, would be of some good and some interest. In the 
place of this, the author collapses into the usual disappointing 
morass of sentiment. Young men of blameless character are 
promptly brought on the scene. They discover, through 
accident and eavesdropping, that the girls are “ladies”. There 
is a consequent simultaneous leap from the machine: and the 
domestic servant experiment ends in the “happy failure” of 
the title. Could anything be more feeble or demoralising ? 
And can one imagine the story of three lads who become men- 
servants and are triumphantly rescued by marriage with 
admiring damsels of great refinement? Conditions will always 
be different, of course: but there is no reason why ideals 
should be disastrously so. 


“The Pick of the Basket.” By Phcebe Allen. 
1902. 25s. 6d.); “ Miss Bouverie.” By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Chambers. 1902. 55.); “A Plucky Girl.” By May 
dwin. (Chambers. 1902. 35. 6d.); “Dahlia Peploe’s 
Reaping.” By Emily Pearson Finnemore. (S.P.C.K. 
1902. 25.) 

These five books are all novels of a harmless sort, straight- 
forwardly moral in tone without being “unco’ guid”. “The 
Pick of the Basket ” tells of village folk and of a girl whose love 
-of approbation is one shade stronger than her loye of candour. 
“Miss Bouverie” is written much after Mrs. Molesworth’s 
usual style. It deals with unjust wills and disinterested lovers. 
“ A Plucky Girl” looks and sounds more juvenile than it is. It 
would not be noticeable among “ grown-up” novels except for 
its brightness. The principal figure in it is a witty and rather 
uncommon creature: she will amuse a good many people of 
varying ages. “Dahlia Peploe’s Reaping” is a quiet country 
story. It tells of a mother’s long harshness and late repent- 
ance, 


(S.P.C.K. 
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%,° Illustrated Lists Post Free, 


DENTS CHRISTMAS LIST. 
The Season’s Most Attractive Gift-Books. ; 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S 


Autocrat—Professor—Poet. 


With 150 Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. 
Three Vols. Long 
rock's 


s. 6d. net each, 
* Elia ” Fourth Edition.) 

Also a Large-paper Edition of 250 copies, the price to be had of the 
ooksellers. 


BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. 


(Uniform with Mr. C. E. 


STANDARD EDITIONS NOW IN COURSE OF 
PUBLICATION. 
THACKERAY. HAZLITT. 


Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. 

Edited by W. JERROLD. To be 

issued complete in 30 vo's. ; 13 ready. 
3S. net per vol. 


SIENA. 


1.-V. ready. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


Series. I. and II.). 


net each. 
4 Notable Books. 

LUCA & ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA. 
Maud Cruttwell. Illustrated with 150 
Reproductions. £1 5s. net. LETTERS 

FROM THE EAST. By Henry J. Ross. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. BLAKE'S 
BOOK OF JOB. A Photogravure 

Facsimile. 250 copies. 12s. 6d. 
net. SONS OF FRANCIS. 
By Anne Macdonnell. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE BISHOP OF RIPON’S NEW BOOK. 


Library Volumes, very fully illustrated. 


SCRIPTURES. 
Cloth, 1s. net. ; leather, 1s. 6d, net. 


the credibility, and the spiritual worth of the Bible.”— Guardian. 

THE TEMPLE BIOCRAPHIES.— 1. 

MAZZINI. 
trations and Portraits. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


.. NEW WORK by M. GASTON PARIS. 
Especially written for ‘‘The Temple Primers.” 


_MEDIAZVAL FRENCH LITERATURE. 1s. net. 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


savoured of wicked luxury to our grandparents... .” 


THE GLOBE. 
(In an Article on ‘‘ Children’s Books,” October 14th.) 


ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. Condensed 


for Young People. With 4o Illustrations by W. H. Rosinson. 
5S. net. 


ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND, New Volume. 
THE REIGN OF KING OBERON. 


coloured Cover and Frontispiece by CHARLES Ropinson, 4s. 6d 


KING COLE, by J. M. GIBBON. 


THE STORY OF THE SWORD. 
Bom, By 7-5. PEPPIN. 


Founded on Geoffrey 
Kings.” By C. G. HARTLEY. 
4s. 6d, net. 


Children. By REED 


CHARLES Rosinson. 2s. 6d. net. 


LAND. With 100 Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON. 5s. net. 


CANTON. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Rosinson. 3s. 6d. net. 


By GRACE AGUILAR. Illustrated by T..H. Ropinson. 5s. net. 


THE BAIRN BOOKS.— III. 
in box, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE TEMPLE CLASSICS FOR YOUNC PEOPLE. 


1s. 6d. ; lambskin, 2s. net. New Vels. : 


Edited by A. R. WALLER and 
A. GLOVER. With Introduction 
by W. E. HENLEY. In 12 vols. ; 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER.— 


FLORENCE. By E. G. GARDNER (Larger Medieval bay 
éd, 


By 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 


(Companion Volume to the ‘‘Temple Bible.”) 


“ A masterly summary of the critical position as it affects the character, 


By Botton Kinc, M.A. With Illus- 


. Such beautiful little books for children as some 
of perm instance, issued by Messrs. DENT, would have 


Edited by 
WALTER JERROLD. With very numerous Illustrations, and 


Previous volumes: KING HERLA, by WILLIAM CANTON ; 


A Book for 
Illustrated by G. W. C. Hutcuinson. 


STORIES OF EARLY BRITISH HEROES. 
of Monmouth’s “ Chronicle of the British 
Illustrated by Patten WILSON. 


THE GOLDEN WORLD. A Book of Verses for 


MOORHOUSE. With Frontispiece by 


DICKENS’S CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
A CHILD’S BOOK OF SAINTS. By Wittiam 


Illustrated by T. H. 


THE VALE OF CEDARS, and Other Tales. 


THE ZOO BOOK; 
IV. THE SHOPPING DAY. Each with very numerous Coloured 
Pictures by CHARLES RosiNnsoNn. 15. 3d. net per volume, or together 


Each with Coloured Frontispiece and Numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 


HEROES OF THE NORSELANDS.—ANDER- 
SEN’S FAIRY TALES.—KINGSLEY’S WESTWARD HO! (2 vols.) 


J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, London. 


Be “* Three delightful volumes.........All that was needed to make the charm 
of Dr. Holmes still keener was the exquisite Illustrations by Mr. H. M. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List 


“IT IS ‘THE VERY THING’ FOR A GIFT BOOK.”—WORLD. 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. 


By E. &. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 


Authors of ‘‘ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 


With 8 Full-Page Colour Drawings and numerous I!lustratior$ in the Text, 14 by ro, 
cloth, picture boards, 6s. 


“A veritable portfolio of coloured sporting plates, fit to rank, in humour of con- 
ception and vigorous realism of treatment, with the best work hitherto done in that 
direction.” —Cheltenham Chronicle. 


GOOD 6s. NOVELS. 
THE MAID-AT-ARMS. 
By R. W. CHAMBERS. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNGATE. 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTAGE. 
By ELEANOR HAYDEN. 


“ UNOFFICIAL.” 
By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 


FINE EDITIONS. 
THE OLD COURT SUBURB (Kensington). By 


J. H. LEIGH HUNT. Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON. With numerous 
Photogravure and other Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON, CLAUDE 
SHEPPERSON and E. S. SULLIVAN. 2 vols. Price £r 1s. net. Large 
paper edition signed by the Artists. Price £4 4s. net. 


CILBERT WHITE’S SELBORNE. Edited by Dr. 


BOWDLER SHARPE. Illustrated by E. S. SULLIVAN, J. G. KEULE- 
MANS and HERBERT RAILTON. 2 vols. Price £2 2s. net. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited byG. A. B. 


DEWAR. With an Essay by Sir EDWARD GREY, Bart., and numerous 


Etchings by WILLIAM STRANG and D. Y. CAMERON. 22 vols. 4to, 
Price £2 2s. net. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. _[ilus- 


trated by AnnING BELL. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. With over 100 


Illustrations by ARTHUR RackHamM. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
The King’s Story Book. 
The Queen’s Story Book. 
The Prince’s Story Book. 
The Princess’s Story Book. 


Illustrated by Harrison HeEten Stratton, W. H. Rosinson, and 
H. S. Banks. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
Cover Design in Gilt, Burnished Edges. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


DE WET’S GREAT BOOK. 
Three Years’ War. 


520 PAGES. 10s. 6d. 


Zimes.—** A work of consummate interest.” 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in the ‘* Morning Post.”—‘*‘ Has an 
interest and importance such as attach to no other volume pub- 
lished on the South African War.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ This supremely interesting book.” 

Daily News.—‘ The personal record of what were perhaps 
the most extraordinary series of achievements ever performed by 
one single human being.” 


‘A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. - 


T. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


THE BEST POCKET VOLUMES IN LARCE TYPE 
ON INDIA PAPER. 


NELSON’S 
NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Each Work half an inch thick. Size, 4} by 6} inches. Large 
Type, Royal India Paper. Cloth Boards, 2s. net. Leather Limp, 
2s. 6d. net. Leather Boards, 3s. net. 


By the use of NELSON’S INDIA PAPER (the thinnest 
printing paper in the world) the Best Books by the Best Authors are 
produced in a handy size for the pocket, although the type is large and 
suited to all sights. These Editions of Standard Works in Elegant 
bindings are the smallest size, the lightest weight, and the largest type. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 
LEVER'S WORKS. No. I.—‘‘Tom Burke 


‘Ours.’” (Complete in one volume.) 


LYTTON'S “Last Days of Pompeii.” 
KINGSLEY’S “‘ Westward Ho.” 
BRONTE’S “Jane Eyre.” 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The New Century Scott. 


In 25 Pocket Volumes. Cloth, 2s. net; half-bound, 4 Illustra- 
pang 2s. 6d. net; leather limp, 3s. net; and leather boards, 
3s. 6d, net. 


The New Century Thackeray. 


Thackeray’s Complete Works in 14 dainty Pocket Volumes. The 
Set in Box, from 31s. 6d. net. The Volumes separately, 2s. net ; 
2s. 6d. net ; and 3s. net. 


The New Century Dickens. 


Thirteen Pocket Volumes. Cloth extra, 2s. net ; limp leather, 
with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net ; leather boards, 3s. net. 


The New Century Tennyson. 


One volume (1830-1859) with Portrait Frontispiece. Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


The New Century Burns. 


With appreciation from Lord Rosebery. The Complete Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns. In one pocket volume, large type, with 
Portrait Frontispiece and a Glossary. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


The New Century Bunyan. 


One volume, containing ‘*‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘* The Holy War,” 
and ‘Grace Abounding.” Cloth extra, 2s. 6d, net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The New Century Carlyle. 


The French Revolution in one volume with st aig Cloth 
2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


The New Century Cervantes. 


‘* Don Quixote de la Mancha.” One volume with Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


*,* Sample pages and illustrated Prospectus post free on request. 


THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; Parkside, Edinburgh ; 
and New York. 
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“The King’s Story Book”; “The Queen’s Story Book”; 
“ The Prince’s Story Book ” ; “The Princess’s Story Book.” 
Historical Stories collected from out of English Romantic 
Literature by Laurence Gomme. London: Constable. 
1902. 35. 6d. each. 

“My Lady Joanna.” By Evelyn Everett-Green. London: 
Nisbet. 1902. 55. 

“ Three Scottish Heroines.” By Elisabeth Traice. London: 
Nelson. 1902. 15. 6d. 


All these are by way of being “historical”. Mr. Gomme’s 
series, which closes with “ The Princess’s Story Book” is fairly 
well known. It consists of extracts, mostly well chosen, from 
all the historical romances. ‘“ My Lady Joanna” is pretty and 
gay. Joanna has the sporting instinct claimed for her sex by 
some of our correspondents, and the mitigating gentleness 
admired by others. The “ Scottish Heroines’” adventures are 
“founded on fact’ and on a knowledge of the Caledonian 


tongue, rather than on any very striking gift for the handling 
of our own. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The University Tutorial Series Plato: Euthryphro and 
Menexenus.” Edited by T. R. Mills. 45. 6d. ; “Czesar. 
Civil War, Book I.” Edited by A. H. Allcroft. 15. 6d. 
London : W. B. Clive. 1902. 

We have already favourably noticed several volumes in this 
series of the classics. The two above-mentioned books are up 
to the standard of the rest. In speaking of “terrore prasentis 
exercitus” Mr. Allcroft calls the genitive subjective, “dread 
inspired by the army”, implying przsens exercitus terrebat. 
In his eyes the genitive in terror exercitus, meaning terror felt by 
the army, is objective. On the analogy of the two senses of 
amor Dei we should certainly reverse the terms. 


Arnold’s Literary Reading Books. (1) “In Realms of “ Gold.’ 
A reading book for junior forms. 15s. 3d. (2) “Inthe 
World of Books.” reading book for middle forms. 
1s. 6d. London: Arnold. 1902. 


The Temple Primers. (1) “Northern Hero Legends.” By 
Dr. Otto A. Jiri€zek. Translated by M. Bentinck Smith. 
Is. net. (2) “The Venetian Republic.” By Horatio 
Brown. ts. net. London: Dent. 1902. 

“In Realms of, Gold” is a successful attempt to utilise the 
fairy story and legend as a stepping-stone to literature. In 
“The World of Books” the literary element is more pro- 
nounced. Weare not too fond of the system which may be 
described as snacks from Shakespeare, but in this case the 
selections are particularly well chosen, and enough is given to 
stimulate the child’s appetite for more. The passages, too, are 
sufficiently unhackneyed for the most part not to bore the 
teacher in advance—a by no means unimportant factor in 
teaching. How dull and wooden the fairy story can be made, 
may be gathered by anyone who is bold enough to read 
Jiri€zek’s “ Deutsche Heldensage” translated by Miss (?) M. 
Bentinck Smith. Those who wish to know the various trans- 
formations the story of the Niblings, and other saga have 
Acar through, may perhaps derive some profit from the book. 

ut those who desire to know one of the many versions of the 
principal legend rather than the precise number of versions that 
exist will be wise to keep to the “ Story of the Volsungs” in the 
Camelot series. A companion volume, “The Venetian Re- 
— *, gives ina compact form the history of the medieval 

uffer State between East and West. The style, however, is at 

times more peculiar than perfect. The following are a few 
samples taken at random. “The population was burning up 
to the decisive crisis.” “Vicenza out of which he had been 
choused.” “He was hardly warm in his chair.” We note 
likewise a curious blunder. A certain general in 1785 received 
the thanks of Louis the Fourteenth. ' 


“ Physiology,,for Beginners.” By Leonard Hill. London: 
Arnold. 1902. Is. 


“ The Hygiene of Schools and Scholars.” By H. B. Collins. 
London: Ralph Holland. 1902. 


Mr. Leonard Hill has succeeded in turning out what may be 
described as a peptonised physiology suitable to the mental 
digestion of the most mediocre intellect. His verbal illustra- 
tions are unusually neat and to the point. If. it were not 
uncomplimentary to Mr. Hill, we would commend the book to 
the pictorial and picturesque statisticians of the snippet 
weeklies who are fond of propounding such riddles as how. 
many tin-tacks can be made out of a human body. They 
would find Mr. Hill’s book uncommonly good copy. Dr. 
Collins’ book on hygiene is written in a less sprightly vein. 
But in the encyclopedic days, when a teacher is expected not 
only to know all about the minds but also the 


(Continued on page xvi.) 


ies of his 


MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


HEROINES OF POETRY. By Coy- 


STANCE ELIZABETH MAUD, Author of Wagner's Heroes,” Wagner's 
Heroines.” With 10 Full-page Ilustrations, a Title-page, and Cover-Design, 
by Henry Osrovat. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page, and 
Cover-Design by K. M. Roberts. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, o: 


MIRTH AND MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esquire. A 
New Edition. with upwards of 100 Illustrations, a Title-page, and a Cover. 
Design by HERBERT COLE. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With 


numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


THE SOCIAL LADDER. ; By CHARLES 


DANA 'GIBSON. Large Cartoons, oblong folio (12 by 18 inches), uniform 
with “‘ A Widow and Her Friends.” 20s. 


POETRY. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE: a Sonnet 
Sequence. By EDMOND HOLMES. Small 4to. 3s. 6d..net. 


*.® Mr. Edmond Holmes’ previous Sonnet Sequence, ‘‘ The Silence of Love,” 
published between three and four years ago, is now in its Sixth Thousand. 


SELECTED POEMS. By Wer1iam 


WATSON. Fcap. 8vo. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; bound in leather, 5s. net. 


THE BLACK PRINCE, and OTHER 


POEMS. By the Hon. MAURICE BARING. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE LOVE POEMS OF W. S. 


BLUNT. The Tenth Volume of ‘The Lovers’ Library” Series. Size, 
5} x 3 inches. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; Leather, 2s. net ; Parchment, 3s. net. 


RAINBOWS. By OLIvE 


Author of ‘‘ Opals.” Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


CUSTANCE, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE WINDING ROAD. By Euizasetu 


GODFREY, Author of ‘ Poor Human Nature.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
distinguished piece of work.”—Athenaum. 
“Charm and melody.” — Westminster Gazette. 
** A dainty story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** All too short.” —Daily Chronicle. Unfailing vivacity.”"—Literary World. 
“ A charming book.” —Oxtlook. 


LUCK O’ LASSENDALE. By the 
EARL of IDDESLEIGH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* Tt nevertheless puzzles me how any man who admires ‘ Mansfield Park ’ intelli- 
gently can treat ‘ Luck o’ Lassendale’ as a thing of no account.” — F 
Mr. A. T. Quitter-Coucn in Daily News. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. By 
HENRY HARLAND, Author of “The Cardinal's Snuff-Box,” ‘‘ Comedies 
and Errors,” ‘‘ Grey Roses.” Crown 8vo. 


“ Mr. Harland deserves well of his generation.” —Out/ook. 
Harland’s dainty and charming novels.” —Pidot. 


KITWYK. By Mrs. Joun Lane. With 


numerous Illustrations by Howarp PyLe, ALBERT STERNER, and G. W. 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Sparkling pages.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN. 
THE CHILD MIND. By R. H. 


BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“This deeply interesting and original work......All who wish to understand 
and help their children, = those of = Pages with a 
shai ed insight into the mystery poetry of the c mind.” —Spec: 4 

Pall ineoveetedl in childhood and in the pretty ways of children should read 
this book.” —Daily Mail. 


DREAM DAYS. By Graname. 


With to Full-page Photogravures, Title-page, Cover-Design, and Tail-pieces, 
by Maxrig_p ParrisH. Small 4to. gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, Vigo Street, London, W. ; and New York. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.'s LIST. 


With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MALLET DU PAN 
AND THE FRENGH REVOLUTION. 


By BERNARD MALLET. 


SCOTSMAN.—* No future student of the Revolution will be wise 
in neglecting this book or the writings of Mallet Du Pan.” 


MORNING POST.—* Mallet Du Pan was a man of fine character 
and high accomplishment, and many will be grateful to his great 
grandson for providing this well-arranged and clearly-written record 
of his career.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ The present account of Mallet Du 
Pan, with its copious extract from his brilliant and caustic pen, 
deserves a place in the library of every student of the French Revolu- 
tion.” 


STANDARD.—* Mr. Bernard Mallet has rendered a real service 
to all who take an interest in the political history of the French Re- 
volutionary period, by his monograph on his great-grandfather Jacques 
Mallet Du Pan.” 


SPECTATOR.—* In every way one of the best and most inter- 
esting books that have been published this year...... First-rate from a 
literary point of view, full of facts and ideas, every page of the book 
is interesting, suggestive, and thoughtful. It is a healthy, strong, 
original book, with that life of its own, apart from its subject, which 
biographies seldom possess. It takes, as we have said, a very high 
rank among the biographical literature of the year, we will venture to 
add, of the century.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION.—8vo. 12s. net. 


THE VARIETIES 
OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: 


A STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 


By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., &c., 
Author of ‘* The Will to Believe,” &c., 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 


RELIGION AND NEUROLOGY, THE SICK SOUL, 
CIRCUMSCRIPTION OF THE | CONVERSION. 
TOPIC. SAINTLINESS. 
THE REALITY OF THE UN- | THE VALUE OF SAINTLINESS. 
SEEN. MYSTICISM. 
THE RELIGION OF HEALTHY. ‘| PHILOSOPHY. 
MINDEDNESS,. OTHER CHARACTERISTICS. 
THE DIVIDED SELF AND THE | CONCLUSIONS. 
PROCESS OF ITS UNIFICA- POSTSCRIPT. 
TION. INDEX. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD.— ‘If a preacher, or any man whose 
function it is to study and appeal to humanity on its religious side, 
were to ask us which of this season’s books it is most essential for 
him to possess, we should, without hesitation, point to this volume.” 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“ A brilliant and fascinating 
discussion of the psychology of religious. feelings......For every class 
of thinking persons we recommend this book as one of| enthralling 
interest.” 

DAILY NEWS.—* The book is not only interesting, it must be 
fascinating to all who have the least curiosity to understand or 
investigate those momentous. spiritual phenomena of conversion and 
mysticism or the inner spiritual life in its more striking forms. It is 
supremely important and will be sure to provoke discussion and 
controversy.” 


RURAL ENGLAND : 
Being an Account of Agricultural and Social Researches 
earried out in the Years 1901-1902. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of *‘ A Farmer’s Year,” &c. 


With 23 Agricultural Maps, and 75 Illustrations from Photogunghe, 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


*,.* Prospectus sent on application, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. 
FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 


Edited by his WIFE. 


With 6 Photogravure Illustrations (3 Portraits). 
2 vols. 8vo. 32s. net. 


STATION STUDIES: 
Being the Jottings of an African Official. 
By LIONEL PORTMAN. 


Crown 8vo. §s. net. 
** This is a Series of Sketches and Short Stories based on the 


author’s experience as a Government Officer in one of the African 
Protectorates. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
With 7 Full-Page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY NEWS.—* It is a pretty-told, droll, pathetic story, this 
‘ Adventure of the First Clients.’ Of the following stories, drollery is 
the main, or sole, characteristic. They abound in wild, roaring fun. 


They are, in short, the sport of a writer who himself’ possesses the 
gift of perpetual boyhood.” 


With 3 Maps and 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 


Captain of Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime 
President of Virginia. 


By E. P. ROBERTS. 


EXAMINER.—“ Anyone in search of a good interesting whole- 
some book for a boy will be glad to hear of this volume.” 

DERBY MERCURY.—‘“No work of fiction could be more 
fascinating than this exciting story of the life of a long forgotten John 
Smith--who being dead yet speaketh.” 

PUBLIC OPINION.—‘It isa book which will appeal to all for 
whom ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and other ;works founded on fact are a 
never-failing source of joy.” 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“ Mtr. Roberts has produced a most 
fascinating and withal an instructive book. If only all history could 
be so temptingly displayed in our schools there would not be an 
ignorant child in the Empire.” ; 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.-“The author has made a 
capital book for boys, and one of genuine novelty, out of Smith’s 
‘ Travels’ and other writings. English boys may discover what kind 
of boy John Smith was, and long before they are half through his 
story they jwill understand why such wonderful things happened to 
him far over-seas in Virginia.” 

SOUTH AMERICAN JOURNAL.—“ This is one of the most 
fascinating books which we have read for many years, and we think 
that with boys, for whom it is primarily intended, it will prove a 
formidable rival to ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ”......The book is beautifully 
printed and bound, and is illustrated with numerous facsimiles of 
old prints. It should find a place in the library of every patriotic 


NOTES ON BOOKS: being an analysis of the works published during each quarter by Longmans & Co. 
No, ain NOVEMBER 29, 1902. Please apply for the last issue to the Advertisement Department, 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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pupils, Mr. Collins’ work should prove a useful handbook. He 
as a particularlyygood couple of chapters on ventilation. 


“A First German Grammar.” By W. Scholle and G. Smith. 
London : Blackie. 1902. 15. 6d. 


The motto of this book should be every child is his own 
grammarian. A minimum of grammar is given and a lot of 
blank pages provided in which the pupil may enter under 
certain heads any peculiarities he comes across in his reading. 
As the joint authors justly remark, grammar is best learnt by 
observation, and in this fashion a pupil with a good teacher 
should make excellent progress. In thus botanising among 
the flowers of speech he cannot fail to become an expert in 
linguistics. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Autobiography and Letters of the late Sir Austen Henry 
Layard, G.C.B., which Mr. John Murray will publish in two 
volumes under the editorship of the Hon. William Napier 
Bruce, will deal with the early part of Sir Austen Layard’s life 
from his childhood (he was born in 1817) down to his appoint- 
ment (in 1869) as H. M. Ambassador in Madrid. Widely 
known as an explorer, Sir Austen was a friend of Cobden, 
Villiers, Bright and Sir Arthur Otway, who contributes a 
chapter on his Parliamentary career. The volumes will contain 
a number of portraits and illustrations. Sir Austen published a 
part of his autobiography in 1887 in a book entitled “ Early 
Adventures in Persia and Babylonia ”. 

The President of Magdalen College, Oxford, has written a 
memoir of Prince Christian Victor to which people of all grades 
in life have contributed stories of the young soldier’s kindness 
and bonhomie. Mr. Murray, who will issue the work early in 
1903, has also in the press “ Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of 
Mantua 1474-1539, a study of the Renaissance ”, by Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady) ; “Nova Solyma, the Ideal City ; or Jeru- 
salem Regained ”, an anonymous romance attributed to Milton, 
with introduction, translation, literary essays, and a bibliography 
by the Rev. Walter Begley ; and “Golden String; or, a Day- 
book of Extracts for Men and Women”, by Violet Brooke 
Hunt and Susan Countess of Malmesbury. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce that new volumes on Fanny 
Burney, Jeremy Taylor, and Sydney Smith are to be added to 
the “ English Men of Letters Series”. They will be written by 
Messrs. Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, and G. W. E. Russell, 
respectively. The new seven-volume edition of “The Works of 
Edmund FitzGerald”, edited by W. Aldis Wright, is limited 
to 525 copies for the United Kingdom and these were sub- 
scribed for within a week of the first announcement. Messrs. 
Macmillan are to publish Vol. I. immediately. The same 
publishers will have ready during December “ The Adventures 
of Don Quixote”, in 30 etchings ‘by William Strang, a work 
in foolscap folio, printed on O. W. hand-made paper by 
F. Goulding, and limited to 200 copies. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. who will issue Mr. Lee’s 
biography of Queen Victoria on 8 December also have nearly 
ready “Nelson and his Captains: Sketches of Famous 
Seamen” by W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D.; and “The Non- 
Jurors: Their Lives, Principles, and Writings,” by J. H. 
Overton, D.D., rector of Gumley and Canon of Lincoln. 

The collotype facsimile of the First Folio of Shakespeare 
(1623) announced some time since by the Oxford University 
Press is to be published on 15 December. - The same pub- 
lishers who have ready for immediate issue a new devotional 
book called “ Day by Day of the Christian Year”, daily Bible 
readings in the words of the Revised Version, will shortly issue 
“The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of 
the Roman Dominion”, by Alfred J. Butler, D.Litt. F.S.A., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, and “ Appian’s ‘ Civil 
War’” Book I., edited by J. L. Strachan-Davidson, M.A., 
editor of the Clarendon Press “ Selections from Polybius”. The 
Cambridge University Press promise immediately Vol. I. of 
“Roman Private Law in the Times of Cicero and of the 
Antonines ” a work in two volumes by Dr. Henry J. Roby, author 
of an “ Introduction to the Study of Justinian’s Digest”. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have nearly ready an édition de 
luxe of their Gadshill edition of Dickens’ works with intro- 
ductions by Mr. Andrew Lang. The edition is limited to 130 
sets of 36 volumes, which will include John Forster’s Life. Mr. 
Heinemann announces “ Undine”, a “ dream play” ' three acts 
by W. L. Courtney. Messrs. Blackwood have almost — 
“Italy and the Italians” by Mr. Edward Hutton. Mr. D. M. 
Haylings has written an account of the Ashanti campaign of 
1900, which Mr. S. H. Foxwell will issue. Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate have in the press some Recollections of the late 
Laureate by Miss Agnes Grace Weld. Messrs. Bell will 

ublish a work by Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ Andrea Palladio : 
his Life and Works”. 

Messrs. Isbistéx have nearly ready a selection from the 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


Xmas Gift Books. 


Gardens, Old and New. Vol. II. With 460 


Illustrations. Crown folio, art canvas, net £2 2s. 


The Twentieth Century Citizen’s Atlas. 
By J.. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 156 Maps, Introductory Text, 
Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, and General Index. Extra crown 
folio, art canvas, net £1 1s. Half morocco, net 41 5s. 


Through Hidden Shensi. By Francis H. 
NICHOLS. = illustrated with Photographs by the Author. 8vo. cloth 
extra, net 12s. 6d. 


Wayfarers in Italy. By Kartuerine Hooker. 


With 50 Illustrations and many Decorations. 8vo. cloth extra, net 12s. 6d. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE LIBRARY. 
Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens. 
y E. T. 


K. 8vo. net 12s. 6d. 


From Cradie to Crown: The Life of King 
By J. E. VINCENT. With 520 Illustrations. Royal 4to. 
net 1os. 6d. 


The Booke of Thenseygnementes and 
Techynge that the Knight of the Toure made to his Daughters. Finely 
poset in old style, abridged from Caxton’s original, edited with a Glo: 

y GERTRUDE E. RAWLINGS. With specially designed initials in 3 
and six full-page Illustrations by A. GartH Jones. Pott 4to. antique 
parchment, net 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 


The Commission of H.M.S. “ Terrible.” 


Containing the Story of the Naval Brigade in South Africa and at the Relief 
of the Legations at Pekin. By GEORGE CROWE, Master-at Arms. With 
upwards of so Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for this work, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 


The Private Soidier under Washington. 


A Narrative of the Daily Lilie of the Private Soldier in the Revolution: 
War, compiled from Diaries and other contemporary sources. By CHARLE 
KNOWLES BOLTON, Librarian of the Boston Athenzum, $8vo. net 6s. 


- VOLUMES OF MAGAZINES. 
The Captain. Vol. VII. Cloth, gilt edges. 6s. 
The Wide Worid Magazine. Vol. IX. Cloth, 


gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 
The;Strand Magazine. Vol. XXIV. Cloth, 


gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


The Sunday Strand. Vol. VI. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. 6d. 


BY THE AMERICAN CHAMPION. 


Bridge: its Principles and Rules of Play. 
y - B. ELWELL. With Illustrative Hands and the Laws of Bridge. 
et 5s. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
At Sunwich Port. By W. W. Jacoss. Illus- 


trated. 6s. 


The House Under the Sea. By Max 


PEMBERTON. With 16 Illustrations by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Fortunes of Oliver Horn. By F. 
HOPKINSON SMITH. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Angelot. A Tale of the First Empire. By ELEANOR 


RICE. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Child at the Helm. By Winirrep GRAHAM. 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ' 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER SERIES. 
The Poems of John Keats. With Photogra- 


vure Frontispiece and Title Page by Epmunp J. SuLiivan_and: A. GarTH 
Jones. Limp lambskin, net 3s. 6d. ; cloth, net 3s. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esquire, 
F.R.S, Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and Title Page by Epmunp J. SULLIVAN and A. Gartu Jones. Limp lamb- 

in, net 3s. 6d. ; cloth, net 3s. 


THE CAXTON SERIES. 


Rosalynde. By Tuomas Lopce. Illustrated by 
7g J. Suturvan. One Volume. Limp lambskin, net 3s.; cloth, net 
2s. 


Hesperides and Noble Numbers. By 
ROBERT HERRICK. Illustrated by Recinatp SavacE. Two Volumes. 
Limp lambskin, net 6s. ; cloth, net ss. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES. 
Italian Life in Town and Country. 


By LUIGI VILLARI. Small crown 8vo. gilt top, net 38. 6d. 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA 


On DECEMBER 8tn.—With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter. 
‘ge crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
On DECEMBER 11th.—With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile Letfer, crown S8vo. 6s. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS : 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
AUTHOK OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 


“FIGHTS FOR, THE FLAG,” “ THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY,” 
“HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. By A.ex- 
ANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ The Life of General Sir Edward 
Hamley,” ‘* General John Jacob of Jacobabad,” ‘‘ The War in the Peninsula,” 
&c. With 8 Portraits and a Map. rge crown 8vo. 7s. €d. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. 


By the Hon, Mrs. WODEHOUSE. Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. Reprinted from 
the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author of “Collections and Recollections,” 
&c. Small post 5s. 

Times.—‘‘ Shrewd and humorous.” Glode.—‘‘ Very bright and entertaining.” 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY 
HOUSE. By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. With 2 Illustrations by Lorp 
Leicuton, P.R.A., and'a Portrait of the Author. With a Preface by Mrs. 
RicuMmonp RiTcHiz. New Edition. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN. 
A Legend of the Rhine. By VICTOR HUGO. Done into English by 
ELeanor and AuGusTinge BirrELL. With 8 Illustrations by H. R. 
Fcap. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. By 
CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, — of ‘‘ One of the Broken Brigade,” 
‘*The Chicamon Stone,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SANDS & CO. 


LOVE, AND LOUISA. A Novel. By 
E. Maria Avpanest, Author of “ Peter a Parasite.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“We recommend the story of Louisa to all those who enjoy the now rare sensa- 
tion of fall'ng in love with the heroine of a novel.” —Sfectator. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL. A Novel. 


By Mina Doyte (Mrs. Charles W.' Young), Author of “On Parole.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SPORTING GARLAND. Hunting, 
Shooting and Fishing. By Cecit Atpin. In colours, oblong 4to. 6s. 


“Mr. Aldin’s Sporting Sketches are always we'come, and these presentations 
of the joys of hunting, shooting and fishing are worthy of the artist's reputation.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


INDIA AND ITS PROBLEMS. By 
W.S. Litty. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ We recommend the book to everyone interested in our Indian Empire.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“This volume deserves high recommendation.”—S¢. James's Gazette, 


AFOOT THROUGH THE KASHMIR 


VALLEYS. By Marion Doucurty. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“No one can read the book withdut longing to follow the Author's footsteps.” 
Academy. 


MARY I. QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
By J. M. Stone. Demy 8vo. ras, 6d. net. 

“ This learned and painstaking work by Miss Stone is a contribution of perma- 
nent value to historical literature.” —Sfectator. 


London: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, 


BLACKIE & SON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 


| WITH KITCHENER IN THE SOUDAN. 


A Tale of Atbara and Omdurman, With 10 Full-page Illustrations by W, 
Raney, R.I., and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


WITH THE BRITISH LEGION. A Story 
of the Carlist Wars. With 10 Full-page Illustrations by Wa Pacer. Crown 
8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE TREASURE OF THE INCAS. A Tale 


of Adventure in Peru. With 8 Illustrations by Wat Pacer, and a Map, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CAYE- 


DWELLERS. Illustrated by W. Mitter. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. HENTY'’S BOOKS at 3s. 6d. 
THE LION OF ST. MARK. A Tale of Venice 


in the Fourteenth Century. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 
38. 


THROUGH THE FRAY. A Story | of the 


Luddite Riots, With 6 Page Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


MR. HENTY’S RECENT BOOKS. 
WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA. A Tale 


of the South African War. With 12 Full- “page Illustrations by Witiiam 
Ratney, R.I., anda Map. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET. 


A Tale of the Mahratta War. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Wav. 


PaGeEt, and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


TO HERAT AND CABUL. A Story of the 


First Afghan War. With 8 Illustrations by CHartes M. SHewpon, and a 
Map. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


WITH BULLER IN NATAL; or a Born 
Leader. With ro Illustrations by W. Rarvzy, R.L., a Map. Crown 8vo. 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

**One of the most powerful of Mr. G. A. Henty’s annual instalments of boys’ 
books.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


A Complete Illustrated List of Mr. Henty's Works sent post Sree on application. 


THE RED LETTEB LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 


GREAT MASTERS OF ENCLISH LITERATURE. 


The first Three Volumes, which are NOW READY, consist of Poems from 
the works of 


1. TENNYSON. 
2. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
38. WORDSWORTH. 


To be followed immediately by 


4. ROBERT BROWNING. 
5. SHELLEY. 6. KEATS. 


Each Volume is complete in itself, and contains a Vignette Introduction by 


Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL. 


The Text is printed in black and red. Each Volume is provided with a Fronti- 
spiece Portrait, and with Title-page and End-papers in colour by Mr. Talwin 
Morris, who has also designed the Cover, The paper has been specially made for 
the Series, and the greatest care has been bestowed on the printing and binding of 
the several Volumes. 

Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top ; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED PICTURE BOOKS. 
TWO MERRY MARINERS. —- by 


Srewart Orr. Verses by Joun Brymer. Cover design and 2 
Full Colour, and 24 Pages of Letterpress. Picture boards, 6s. 


SIX AND TWENTY BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Pictures b Hassatt. :Verses by Ciirton BincuHam. Twenty-five 
Pages in Full Colour, and 24 Pages of Letterpress. Picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; 
also cloth elegant, ss. 


GAMES AND GAMBOLS. Illustrated by 
Harry B. Netson, with Verses by Joum BRYMER. te 
Colour, and 24 Pages of Letterpress. icture Boards, 
elegant, 3s. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated List sent post free on application. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Old Bailey, ES. | 
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writings of the old Court and satirist John Skelton. “ The 
Truth of Papal Claims” by Raphael Merry del Val Da Arch- 
bishop of Nicza, a reply to Dr. Oxenham’s book on “The 
Validity of Papal Claims” is announced by Messrs. Sands. 
Messrs. Methuen will be the publishers of the “ Reminiscences 
of Sir Francis Burnand ”, the editor of “ Punch ” ; the work will 
be in two volumes and fully illustrated, but it is not likely to 
make its appearance till the latter part of 1903. 

Mr. Edward Arnold is about to publish “ Adventures with 
the Connaught Rangers, 1809-1814” by Lieutenant W. Grattan, 
the second volume of the series of early nineteenth-century 
naval and military autobiographies edited by Professor 
Oman. Lieutenant Grattan was a distant kinsman of Henry 
Grattan, and Mr. Arnold states that it was clearly from the 
domestic annals of the Connaught Rangers that Charles Lever 
drew the greater part of the good stories which made “ Charles 
O'Malley” so popular. The book is to contain a preface, 
notes and maps, and several contemporary illustrations. 

Mr. Gale Pedrick, author of “Monastic Seals of the 
Thirteenth Century” is preparing a companion work book on 
the municipal seals in the Gothic period. The work is to be 
published by Messrs. Dent who are also to publish a “ Temple” 
primer on “ The History and Art of Siena” by Mr. Edmund G. 
Gardner with drawings by the late Helen James. Messrs. 
Putnam’s announcements include a political study by an 
American writer Mr. Frederic Wood, entitled “Government 
and the State”. 

Mr. Randall Davies, F.S.A., has written a book on “Old 
Chelsea Church” to which Mr. Herbert P. Thorne has contri- 
buted a preface ; Messrs. Duckworth are the publishers. A 
five-volume history of the American people by Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, President of Princeton University, is in preparation by 
Messrs. Harper. 

Messrs. Longmans’ announcements include “A _ Social 
History of Ancient Ireland”, by Dr. P. W. Joyce ; “ Some Old 
Preachers”, by Mr. Alexander Denham ; and a limited edition 
of the late Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Fables”, with six etchings 
by Ethel King Martyn. Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein have in 
Ss an authorised translation of Professor L. Lévy- 

ruhl’s “ Philosophy of Auguste Comte”, by the Hon. Mrs. de 
Beaumont-Klein, with Introduction by Mr. Frederic Harrison ; 
and “The Schoolmasters’ Year Book and Directory”. For 
Messrs. Cassell Mr. Richard Kearton has edited a new 
edition of Gilbert White’s “ Natural History of Selborne”. Mr. 
Unwin has in the ~~ a twelfth edition of Dr. Jessopp’s book 
“The Coming of the Friars”. 


Mr. FISHER UNWIN'S New List. 


“A HUMAN DOCUMENT.” 


MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER. Four times 
President of the South African Republic. 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. 
In two volumes. With portraits. Demy 8vo. 32s. - 
Also a fine edition, limited to 50 copies, on Japan paper, numbered and signed 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE MOTOR. 


MOTOR CARS AND THE APPLICATION 
OF MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD VEHICLES. By RHYS 
ENKINS. Mem.Inst.Mech.Eng. With over 1oo lilustrations. Medium 
vo. cloth, 2ts. net. 

= Informing and not too technical. Automobilists, actual and prospective, will 
gloat over it.” —Oxtlook. 


THE HISTORY OF NEWGATE. 


THE OLD BAILEY AND NEWGATE. By 
CHARLES GORDON. With about 1co Illustrations and a Frontispiece in 
tint. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

A book of solid utility and value.” —G/ode. 
A THRILLING ROMANCE. 


A LADY’S HONOUR. A new volume in the 
First Novel Library. 
By BASS BLAKE. Price 6s. 
“ Not unworthy of Mr. Stanley Weyman.”—Sunday Speeial. 
“ It is a dashing story, cleverly told, full of incident and exciting.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


GRAND COLOURED XMAS NUMBER. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
DECEMBER. Price 1s. 
The Contents include : 
HOW JAPANESE CHILDREN CELEBRATE THE NEW YEAR. 
CHRISTMAS WITH THE ITALIAN MASTERS, 
LOVE LETTERS OF AN ENGLISH PtERESS. 
THE ROMANCE OF COAL. AND A 
SPECIAL ARTICLE BY PAUL KRUGER ENTITLED “HOW I MADE 
THE LION ROAR.” 
THE COMING OF SONIA. By Mrs. Hamitton 
SYNGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* Stories—human in their pathos.” — 7imes. 


“ Interesting and able studies in the nature and emotions of women.” 
lasgow Herald. 


THE LUCAS MALET BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Compiled by G. OLIVIA DETHRIDGE. Large crown r2mo. 4s. net. 
Mr. Fisher Unwin has just issued a beautifully illustrated and handsomely got 
up catalogue of his new books, the prices of which range from £15 15s. to1s. He 
will leased to send a copy to any address, post free, on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


ELLIOT STOCKS New Publications, 


In large 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, profusely illustrated. Price 10s, 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS: Its Origin and Associations. 
Together with its Historical Events and Festive Celebrations during Nineteen 
Centuries. Depicted by Pen and Pencil. By W. F. Dawson. 

“ One of the most appropriate and interesting of the many gift-books which have 
produced in readiness for the coming season.” —Church Review. 
“A mine of curious and interesting Christmas facts and illustrations.” — Scotsman. 


Bound in cloth, gilt | d, and profusely illustrated. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


Myths, Symbols, Customs, and Superstitions of the Christian Church. By 
Freox. Wm. Hacxwoop, F.R.S.L. 

“* The book will be found both useful and curious.” —Scotsman. 

“* Quaint and full of interest. An example of painstaking enthusiasm.”—Oxtlook. 


In demy 8vo. handsomely printed and bound. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
PROVERB LORE: a Manual Dealing with the 
History, Literature, Associations, and ae? Proverbs in all Countries 
and Climes. By F. Epwarp Hutmg, F.L.S., F.S.A. 


In demy 8vo. tastefully bound in cloth. Price ras. net. 
THE SMITH FAMILY: Being a Popular History 


of Most Branches ofthe Name, However Spelt, the Fourteenth Century 
Downwards. With many Pedigrees now printed for the first time, and some 
of t! celebrities who have borne the Name under its various 
renderings. By Comeron Reapg, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
** The book is distinctly an achievement upon which we must heartily congratu- 
late both the publisher and the author. It is a book ‘no Smith ought to be with- 
out.’ "—Genealogical Magazine. 


Tastefully printed in demy 8vo. cloth lettered, over 300 Pages, with go Illustrations 
and 19 Maps. Price 12s. net. 
ON THE COASTS OF CATHAY (China) 


ant CIPANGO (Japan) FORTY YEARS AGO. By Wittiam 
Brakeney, R.N. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated. Price ss. 
HOUSE MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS 
OLD AND NEW. Drawn from many Lands. By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


‘* A most interesting volume on the subject.”—Daily Mail. ’ 
“ A contribution of no little value to what may be called ‘ emateey 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THACKER & CO. 


WHYTE-MELYVILLE’S WORKS. Ano Edition 


de Luxe. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Hersert Maxwe t, Bart., M.P. 


The volumes are printed from new type on hand-made paper, specially manu- 
factured for this edition, and handsomely bound in buckram, with gilt tops. 
Demy 8vo. Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum, and Full-page Illustrations 
by well-known Artists. Complete Sets, 24 vols. £12 12s. net. 


** The edition has everything to recommend it externally.”—The Times. 
“ These tasteful buckram volumes are worthy of the man and the matter in them,” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 

“ These capital books......the work of a born story-teller.”"—.S¢. James's Gazette. 

‘*Fulfils every requirement of the book-lover, in paper, type, illustrations, and 
binding.” —Saturday Review. 

** Has every claim to be considered an Edition de Luxe.”—7 ruth, 

“ The pleasant setting of this handsome edition.” —Sfectator. 


** An Edition de Luxe of the deceased sportsman’s truly delightful works.” 
The Critic. 


REPRESENTATIVE INDIANS. Short Bio- 


graphies of the New Type of Men brought into existence since the growth of 
British power in India. By G. P. Pittai, B.A. Second Edition. With 
Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL. By 


Exa. With 80 Illustrations by R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Author of 
“* Mammalia in India.” Second Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER. An 


Indian Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By Ena, Author of “A Naturalist on 
the Prowl,” &c. With 50 Illustrations by F. C. Macrae. Sixth Edition. 
Cloth, 6s. 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. By Ena, Author 


of “ Tribes on my Frontier,” and “A Naturalist on the Prowl,” &c. With 
aoe Sketches by the Illustrator of “The Tribes.” Fifth Edition. 
6s. 


FLORA SIMLENSIS. A Handbook of the 
Flowering Plants of Simla and the Neighbourhood. By Col. Sir H. Cottert, 
K.C.B., F.L.S. 200 Illustrations in the Text, anda Map. 15s. 


MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN INDIA. 


By Dr. E. A. Bircu. Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being 


the Tour of Sir Ali a 4 By Georce ABERIGH-Mackay. Seventh 
and enlarged Edition. ith Illustrations. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2 Creed Lane, London, EC. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
HOME LIFE OF THE BORNEO HEAD-HUNTERS, 


By Dr. W. H. FURNESS. 
With 8: Photogravures, and other II!ustrations. 
_ _ Royal 8vo. extra cloth, gilt top, £2 2s. 
** All who are interested in sociology should not fail to read this delightful 
book...... It is written with  ‘poee utoos and humour, and is magnificently 
illustrated.” —Daily Telegraph. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES ON AN 
AUTOMOBILE. 


A Narrative of a Trip threnghe New England, New York, Canada, 
and the West. 
By “CHAUFFEUR.” 


With 18 Illustrations by F. Verseck. Crown 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 
An extremely interesting account of a journey on American roads ; with full 
particulars as to running and caring for an automobile. 


DELIGHT : THE SOUL OF ART. 
Five Lectures by ARTHUR JEROME EDDY. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Contents: The Soul of Art—Sincerity and Conviction—Inspiration—Delight in 
the Symbol—Delight in Labour. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. 
With 24 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 


MONT PELEE AND THE TRAGEDY OF 
MARTINIQUE. 


A comprehensive account of the recent eruptions from observation 
and personal investigation. 


By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 
8vo. cloth, 15s. 
The first complete account of the tragic events which have so recently roused 


the sympathies of the entire world. The Author's qualifications as investigator, 
geologist, and geographer, will give to the work the stamp of scientific authority. 


LONDON: 5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST. 


OTHER FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. Edited by A.H. MALAN. With about 200 Illustrations. With 
handsome Cover Design. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt, gilt top, uncut edges, ars. 

ConTENTS :—Wollaton Hall—Dunvegan Castle--Castle Bromwich—Osterley 
Park—Clumber—Audley End—Dunrobin Castle—Stoneleigh—Dalkeith Palace— 
St. Michael’s Mount—Stowe—Castle Howard. 

This Pp volume descriptions of 12 of the famous homes of Great 
Britain. Among the writers are the following :—Lady Middleton, Countess of 
Bradford—Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, the Countess of Jersey, the Duchess of 
Newcastle, Elizabeth J. Saville, the Hon. Mary Cordelia Leigh, Lord Henry Scott, 
Major the Hon. John St. Aubyn, John Orlando Hartes, and A. H. Malan. 


THE YOUTH OF LA GRANDE MADE- 
MOISELLE (1627-1652). | ARVEDE BARINE. Authorised English 
Version by L. G. MEver. ith Frontispiece and about 25 Illustrations from 
contemporaneous sources. $8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 12s. 6d. 

All French History is interesting, but there are few of its pages more fascinating 
than the kaleidoscopic career of La Grande Mademoiselle. She was related to 
Louis XIII. by both father and mother ; she was the richest heiress in France ; 
she aspired to be an Empress, a Nun, and a political power. Her memoirs give 
unique and valuable pictures of life at the Court of Anne of Austria, and of the 
wars of the Fronde, in which she played a manly part. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. By Myrtle 
REED, Author of “‘ Love-Letters of a Musician,” ‘‘ The Spinster Book,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 

“© Lavender and Old Lace’ is the fragrant title of an exquisite little story......It 
is a dainty story, daintily told, with couliens here and there that remind one almost 
of ‘ Cranfurd.’"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF DEPENDEN- 
CIES. A Study of the Evolution of the Federal Empire, with Special 
Reference to American Colonial Problems. By ALPHEUS H. SNOW. 
8vo. cloth, rss. net. 

In this work colonies and other dependencies are regarded as inherently states, 
contractually dependent (i.e. federally) on the Imperial State under an unwritten 
bw pom the Imperial State “on its dependencies thus together forming a 

empire. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Decorated and Illustrated in 
lour by MARGARET ARMSTRONG. With 50 designs in colour. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. os 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH.) ?'CEENS. 


2 vols. 


An entirely New Edition of these two famous Christmas stories. The set con- 
tains numerous IIlustrations from inal drawings Simpson 
Copurn. 32mo.flexible leather gilt, gilt top, each 2s. 6d. net. 

New Announcement List and Catalogue Now Ready. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; and New York. » 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A man so cock-sure that he seems to be 
The sole proprietor of Heraldry! 
Stiff in opinions usually wrong, 
Fit subject for our jests, he goes along. 


i. 
Take the initials of this mighty man, 
The mightiest since Heraldry began ; 
Between them place another letter—there 
Is ‘* our own blason,” object of his care. 
ij. 
Three more initials! These will indicate 
The truly learned and the truly great, 

Whose knowledge fills the groundlings with affright. 
Remove the first, and then you see the light. 
iij. 

This sort of basket may be now and then 
Observed within the Editorial den. 

Some Editors, we think, might, sure enough, 
Use it to hold their own “ pretentious” stuff. 
iiij. 

It comes each quarter in a lordly way 

To tell us how all other sheep will stray ; 
It’s time were better occupied, ’tis shown, 
In looking out for **howlers” of its own. 


ve 
‘* Philogical” ’s a vastly pretty word 
Although it isn’t very often heard ; 
Another syllable is frequently employed 
By those who solecisms would avoid. 
vj. 
He said our ancestors once wore the shape 
Of that unbeauteous animal the ape ; 
Were he alive to-day he’d surely fix, 
For further proof, on modern monkey-* tricks.” 


SOME FEUDAL COATS OF ARMS. 


By JOSEPH FOSTER, Hon. M.A., Oxon. 


Royal 4to. 63s, net; 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


TIMES.—‘‘ Mr. Joseph Foster has given us for the Middle Ages a work of 
fe e, the useful of which no one will deny.” ‘ 

SPECTATOR.—“ Labour so disinterestedly undertaken deserves a substantial 
reward, and we hope that the titled and untitled nobles of the United Kingdom 
will take care that Mr. Foster does not miss it.” 

LITERATURE,—*‘ It has a distinct value for students of both heraldry and 
genealogy.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ We welcome ‘Some Feudal Coats of Arms’ as 
a work of art.” 

ACADEMY.—“ This latest stone of the monument which the indefatigable 
Mr. Foster is building to his own heraldic fame is as prodigal of record as an 
Assyrian brick.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES.—“ His work has profound interest for all who 
indulge in the study of heraldry.” 

VANITY FAIR.—“ The Bayeux Tapestry supplies a quaint running accom- 
paniment all through the pomp of the pages, where shields and seals and effigies, 
curious and beautiful, make glad the heart and the eyes of the student.” 

SPEAKER.-—‘‘ A work which tends to revive the fame of English heraldry...... 
the great atchievements are magnificently rendered.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ We wish it to be distinctly understood that this is a good 
book. Mr. Foster has produced a work of real interest and of permanent value.” 

ANNUAL REGISTER.—“*Some Feudal Coats of Arms’ is a work of 
marvellous industry and erudition.” 

STANDARD.—‘‘ Mr. Joseph Foster has compiled a volume of singular value 
to the student, as well as of great artistic charm _. It would be difficult to praise 
too highly the skill, care, and artistic taste with which the book has been 


COMPANION VOLUME. NOW COMPILING. 


MEN OF COAT ARMOUR: 
Their Bearings and Badges. 


READY ABOUT EASTER. PART I. 


THE KING OF ARMS. 


An Illustrated Quarterly for the Herald and Genealogist. 


A copy of “SOME FEUDAL COATS OF ARMS,” 8vo. 
Edition, will be sent to the first 25 successful com- 
petitors whose solutions of the Double Acrostic 
arrive on or before 3lst December, 1902. Answers 
to be addressed to Mr. FOSTER, 21 Boundary Road, 
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A SELECTION OF 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S 


BOOKS. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 
Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s.; calf, ros. 6d. net. 
‘*Mary Macleod’s rendering of the old stories deserves the highest commenda- 
tion.”—Glasgow Herald. 
** Mr. Sidney Lee speaks highly of the stories, and we endorse every word he 
says in praise of them.”— Yorkshire Post. 


A New Issue of this ever-popular favourite. NOW READY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Revised with Introduction by MARY E. PALGRAVE. 
Illustrations by F. M. RUDLAND. 
Large crown 8vo. printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. ; 
calf, ros. 6d. net. 

A delightful representation of old familiar friends."”~—- Times. 

“* Charmingly illustrated, and should prove one of the most acceptable Christmas 
presents.” Mall Gazette. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
With Original Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
This Editien contains the Author's Preface to the First Edition. 
Crown 8vo. printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. net. 


THE MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 
THE MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 
THE MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 


With Outline Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
A Collection of Poems about Children, including some of the best in our 
language. 
Crown 8vo. printed on superfine paper, tastefully bound in extra cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the Western Soudan. 


By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN. 
With numerous Illustrations by JOHN JELLICOE. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ The very graphic and vivid way in which the adventures are narrated is 
undoubtedly suggestive of personal experience.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


FATHER DOLLING. A Memoir. 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON. 
Introduction by Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. net. 


POPULAR WORKS BY PH@BE ALLEN. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
Accepted by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales on behalf of 
Prince Edward of York. 


PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


By PHCEBE ALLEN. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. €d. 
“The explanations are so clear and concise that a fairly intelligent child will 
easily understand them.” —Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 


A Tour through the Plant Kingdom. 
By PHCEBE ALLEN. 


Illustrated by Dr. H. W. GODFREY, with Frontispi K. TURNER. 
Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. - 


** Really excellent and scientific.” —Guardian. 


THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 


Edited by PHCEBE ALLEN. 
New Volume, Illustrated, demy 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


“We can warmly recommend this vol in which instruction i: pleasantl: 
imparted." —Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
3 Paternoster Buildiogs. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 
4 vols. 
By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Large crown 8vo.: Vols. I. and II., 12s.; Vols. III. and IV. 12s. 


REPRODUCTIONS of DRAWINGS 


BY OLD MASTERS. 
In the Collection of His Graee the Duke of Devonshire 
at Chatsworth. 

Edition strictly limited to 80 Copies. Facsimiles, on Japanese vellum, 
bound in morocco, folio imperial, 23 by 15. 20 Guineas net. 
Detailed Prospectus sent post free. 

The series consists of SEVENTY PLATES, accompanied by a Critical 
and Explanatory Text from the Pen of S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., 
Librarian at the House of Lords and to the Duke of Devonshire at 


Chatsworth. 
JEAN GOUJON. 
By REGINALD LISTER. With a Preface by S. ARTHUR 
RONG. 
Royal 4to. with 10 Photogravures and 10 Collotypes. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies—so on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations on 
apanese Vellum, £5 5s. net ; 250 on Antique Paper, £2 2s. net. 
Ready Immediately. Write for a Prospectus. 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 
By ELINOR GLYN. 


Crown 8vo. Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of ‘* A Village Tragedy.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


** Rare beauty and charm. Reaching a height which is very rarely attained by 
poets of any time.”—T7imes. 

“Her genius, one of the most individual and distinct in our time. A book no 
lover of the modern drama can afford to pass by.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


SUCCESS. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Paper, Is. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


“You will seek far among this season’s books before finding anything to beat 
Mr. Graham's description of,” &c.—Daily News. 


SUCCESS. | 


**Can hurl his javelins at the ‘ fat and hideous beast.’ He makes fine sport with 
for he is the wild huntsman—by no means the headless huntsman—of modern 
fe."—Daily Chronicle. 
“* Beg, borrow, or steal” this book, is the advice of the Star. 
It is to be had at the Bookstalls, Booksellers, and Libraries. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE and HIS AGE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. Lorge crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
CLOTH, 2s. NET; LEATHER, 2s. 6d. NET. 
|. ROSSETTI. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. 


I. FRED WALKER. 
By C. BLACK. 38 Illustrations. 
il. DURER. 
By L. ECKENSTEIN. 37 Illustrations. 
ly. REMBRANDT. 
By AUGUSTE BREAL. 60 IIlustrations. 
Y. MILLET. 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 32 Illustrations. 


Vl. The FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 
By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 50 IIlustrations. 
[Zmmedtately. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 


By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A. With Preface by HERBERT P. HORNE. 
Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. propose to publish this book Early Next 
Year. There will be Twelve lliustrations in Collotype, and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. The Edition witl be limited to 320 Copies for sale. 
The price to subscribers before the 15th day of January, 1903, will be £2 2s. net. 
Write for full Prospectus, Specimen Page, &c. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION READY. 


THE ROADMENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. as. 6d. net. 
NEW BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN. 


LITTLE EDELWEISS IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


Adapted from the Verse of Mile. M. Gorrz. By MARION RIVETT CARNAC. 
With Picture Cover and 14 Illustrations. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. 
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A BOOK ON MAMMALS. 


Mammalia.” By F. E. Beddard. The Cambridge 
Natural History, Vol. X. London: Macmillan. 
1902. 17s. net. 

—_— are over three thousand living species of 
mammals, and a vast majority of these, a number 

proportionately much greater than in any other group, 
are specially interesting to man. They are his friends 
or his enemies, his pets or his vassals, the objects of 
his sport, or the unconsenting victims of his necessities, 
his comforts and his luxuries. The propinquity of 
mammals to man, zoological and social, has a curious 
result, alluded to by Mr. Beddard, and adding to the 
interest of the group. Birds and mammals, so far as 
our present knowledge goes, came into existence early 
in the secondary geological epoch, in the dominant 
period of reptiles, and almost certainly as offshoots of 
low branches of the reptilian stock. From that time 
until the existing geological period, birds and mammals 
have flourished exceedingly, increasing in numbers, in 
importance, in variety, and in anatomical differentia- 
tion. At the present day, birds, with solitary excep- 
tions, have suffered singularly little from man; they 
have avoided too close economic connexion with him, 
and, on the balance, have probably gained from his 
dominance. Mammals, on the other hand, have 
suffered enormously as a group by the immense success 
of their highest member, and all the world over, the 
lower mammals are diminishing in numbers, while many 
groups are rapidly being extinguished. 

The limits of space made it impossible for Mr. 
Beddard to deal thoroughly with the many sides of his 
subject, and he has chosen, wisely we think, to give a 
broad general outline of the group, laying rather 
special stress on extinct forms and on anatomical 
features, to our knowledge of which he himself has been 
an important contributor. He has refrained from any 
elaborate attempt at classification, and has arranged 
the types according to a formal scheme, given in a 
table at the beginning of the book. He has abandoned 
the old trifid division of mammals, placing the 
marsupials among the Eutheria and rejecting their old 
separating designation as Metatheria. This change is 
in consonance with much recent work, and in the body 
of his volume Mr. Beddard goes fully into the dis- 
coveries that have blurred the dividing lines. The 
most important of these are the detection of the type of 
placenta hitherto thought distinctive of the higher 
mammals in an Australian bandicoot, and of many 
relics of the marsupial pouch in ordinary mammals. 

We do not think that Mr. Beddard has done justice 
to the zoological interest of the insectivora, by placing 
them, in his scheme, so far apart from the creodonts, 
the fossil predecessors of the carnivora. There seems 
little doubt that the insectivora contain several of 
the lowest existing mammals, creatures that, were they 
known only as fossils, would be placed among the 
creodonts. Nor, in our opinion, was Mr. Beddard well 
advised in separating the lemurs so far from primitive 
ungulate forms, and in touching so lightly on the rela- 
tions between hoofs, claws and nails. A _ general 
chapter on the differentiation of the mammalian group, 
from the beginning of the chalk to the present time, 
would have aided the reader greatly in the attempt to 
form acomplete picture of the relations of the highest 
living group of vertebrates. Moreover it would have 
had a special interest of its own ; much of the strongest 
evidence for the origin of existing animals by descent 
with modification is to be drawn from the geological 
history of the mammals, and the greater part of this 
evidence has been collected since Darwin published the 
“Origin of Species”. 

The short sections on anatomy, geographical distri- 
bution and so forth are clear and interesting, but it is 
doubtful if it were worth while attempting an exposition 
which at the best must have been fragmentary, and we 
should have preferred to see all the space possible 
tetained for discussion of the groups. In this anatomi- 
cal portion there is, however, an interesting discussion 
on the evolution of mammalian teeth. Mr. Beddard 
has been at the pains to follow out minutely the rival 
theories of trituberculy and multituberculy, and gives a 
very clear and pertinent account of the issues con- 


cealed under these repulsive words. In attempting to 
make some kind of compromise between the rival views, 
he has coquetted with the idea of a double origin of 
mammals, supposing one set to have come from the 
mammalian-like fossil Theromorpha with multituber- 
culate teeth, another set from those with trituberculate 
teeth. To us however the suggestion of the possibility 
of a group of creatures so specially marked off from 
other forms as are mammals having arisen in two 
separate divisions and converged from two distinct sets 
of ancestors seems a negation of the theory of evolution 
and the most dangerous way of trying to resolve a 
difficulty. 

The accounts of the various groups of mammals are 
extremely interesting, and many of the illustrations are 
novel. Mr. Beddard gives an excellent account of one 
of the most striking discoveries of recent times, that of 
the well-preserved remains of a gigantic South American 
edentate. Fossil remains of huge creatures inter- 
mediate between ant-eaters and sloths were well known 
from South America. Some of these were as large as 
the rhinoceros and were covered externally by an armour 
of scattered plates on the hide. It was thought that 
these were long since extinct, but Moreno and Ameg- 
hino have recently discovered and exhibited in this 
country fragments of the hide of sucha creature. These 
fragments were covered with hair of a light brown 
colour, and chemical investigation showed that the 
serum of the blood and the gelatinous substances of the 
hide were still present. We do not know precisely 


‘how long such substances might have been pre- 


served, under favourable conditions, but, obviously, the 
fragments cannot be regarded as fossils, and the sloth- 
like mylodon must have been living within a period to be 
measured by centuries. Another interesting novelty, 
to which, however, Mr. Beddard had not the oppor- 
tunity of doing so full justice, as his book must have 
been passing through the press before details were 
known, is the Okapi, discovered by Sir Harry Johnston. 
The first specimens that reached this country were 
simply a pair of bandoliers made from the striped part 
of the hide, and, not unnaturally, these were supposed 
to belong to a new kind of zebra. When the skulls 
and complete skins arrived, it was found that Sir 
Harry Johnston’s discovery was still more remarkable, 
and that the new creature was an extraordinary forest- 
living ally of the giraffe. As was to be expected from 
his special knowledge of the group, Mr. Beddard has 
written a particularly full and readable account of the 
whales and dolphins, a set of animals which had not 
received, until recently, quite the amount of attention 
their zoological interest demands. In discussing the 
affinities of this isolated set of mammals, Mr. Beddard 
rejects the theory that they present a final stage in the 
adaptation of carnivora to aquatic life, such an adapta- 
tion as is seen in a less complete form in the otters and 
sea-lions. He believes them to be modifications of an 
extremely primitive mammalian type, but finds their 
nearest living allies among the edentates. 

We do not think that the very short section upon 
man is satisfactory. From the purely zoological view, 
some short account of the main divisions into which 
the human race is now divided was to be expected, 
especially as in comparatively recent times a very large 
amount of new work has been published. The short 
discussion on the relation of man to other mammals is 
old-fashioned. When it is a question of comparing 
very closely allied groups, such as the anthropoid apes 
and man, zoologists have ceased to rely on inferences 
drawn from a comparison of single specimens of the 
groups. The range in variation of a very large 
number of cases of an organ or structure in one 
group is compared with a similar set of observations 
on another group, and the problem of affinity becomes 
resolved in a new and much more certain fashion. Mr. 
Beddard, too, has omitted, so far as we could see, 
reference to the undoubtedly close connexion between 
the South American monkeys, the anthropoids and man 
on the one hand, as compared with the Old World 
monkeys on the other. 

In this notice we have been discussing technical 
points, and have found reason to differ from Mr. 
Beddard on several of them. For the volume as a 
whole we have hearty praise; the author has a very 
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large knowledge of the group from the museum point 
of view and from the point of view of those who have 
had the care of animals in zoological gardens, and he 
has himself contributed largely to anatomical know- 
ledge. The total result is that an extremely clear and 
interesting picture of mammals has been given, and we 
do not doubt but that the volume will prove a most 
valuable addition to the Cambridge Natural History. 


NOVELS. 


** Moth and Rust.” By Mary Cholmondeley. London: 
Murray. 1902. 6s. 

Of the three stories contained in this book one, 
‘* Geoffrey’s Wife”, should never have been published. 
It is a bare recital of the trampling to death in a Paris 
crowd of a bride on her honeymoon. It is merely 
horrible ; the event, so far as the human characters 
are concerned, is a blind purposeless accident, and its 
narrative moves horror instead of purging pity and 
terror. ‘‘The Pitfall” is a clever illustration of the 
half-unconscious devilry which is undoubtedly possible 
in an unimaginative ‘‘ good woman”. But in ‘‘ Moth 
and Rust” we have a very fine character-drama. Miss 
Cholmondeley starts with a beautiful commonplace girl, 
sister of a thorough cad, who is engaged to a common- 
place man of rank above her own, becomes entangled— 
innocently—in the final act of a squalid intrigue, falls 
under suspicion of dishonesty, treats the undoubtedly 
difficult situation with characteristic stupidity, and loses 
her happiness. The inartistic story-teller would make 
Janet Black in tribulation develop unreal powers : Miss 
Cholmondeley exhibits her disillusioned, to a certain 
degree soured, but always essentially and incurably 
commonplace. And yet the portraiture is never cruel, 
never even unsympathetic. Janet Black is a very good 
girl who might have led a life of ruminative happiness, 
who, disappointed in her hopes, remains good and dull. 
Misfortune, misunderstanding, may or may not refine 
the character, but they cannot create imagination in an 
unimaginative person, and Miss Cholmondeley is one of 
the very few writers who seem to know this. Lady 
Anne Varney serves as an effective foil to Janet, but 
apart from this is perhaps the most charming woman 
in recent fiction. Her love-story is delightful, and its 
author has so much of sub-acid humour that there is not 
a false touch in it. Only those who have a vein of 
cynicism in their outlook on life can really describe a 
happy romance. Two old ladies, a vulgar duchess and 
the sharp-tongued mother of a stupid squire, are well 
worth adding to any literary portrait gallery. The 
story shows a marked advance on ‘‘ Red Pottage”, but 
the public will not think so. 

** Dulcinea.” By Eyre Hussey. London: Arnold. 
1go2. 6s, 

Mr. Hussey has a hearty, joyous way of writing: 
his high spirits and geniality are contagious, and 
criticism is disarmed. The reader of this story feels 
that he has had good sport and been in pleasant com- 
pany, and is not that something to be thankful for? 
Mr. Hussey’s canvas is too crowded, with the result 
that many of his characters are shadowy ; but plucky 
little Kitty Henderson, the country - bred heroine, 
Gerry Crosbie, the Eton boy, and Mr. Buckle, the 
good-hearted bookmaker, are people whose acquaint- 
ance is well worth making. Dulcinea is no nonentity, 
either: while Heber Tibbles, the groom, and Perkis, 
the shop-walker, afford some entertaining comedy. 
There is plenty of hunting and racing, a little love- 
making and a good deal of mesmerism. As to the 
mesmerism and the wonders that it effected, such as 
the restoration of reason and eyesight to an afflicted 
lady, Mr. Hussey may not carry his readers with him : 
but surely everyone will be glad to follow him over the 
Tinbury country, that famous Boxing-Day run, when 
Kitty and Dulcinea covered themselves with glory. 
And who, then, was Dulcinea? We prefer not to say, 
for we hope that all who may read these lines will go 
for information to Mr. Hussey’s pages. 

“Fuel of Fire.” By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 6s. 


There are few persons more annoying than the one 
who constantly gives thanks for his sense of humour. 


In his own estimation it outbalances every deficien 
and covers every fault, and he ends by developing this 
sense at the expense of every other. Such a self 
conscious and offensive ‘‘ humourist” is Nancy Burton, 
Miss Fowler’s latest heroine, who announces that she 
**never tells the truth unless convinced that it is funnier 
than fiction”. One specimen of the ‘‘ wit” on which 
Miss Fowler insists so much will be sufficient. Nan 
having remarked that elephants look like walking 
cathedrals, her devoted admirer Laurence Baxendale 
observes that he never saw a walking cathedral, 
‘But you’ve seen a circulating library, and that’s 
something of the sort” is Nancy’s painful repartee, 
The whole book is a farrago of impossible plot, sicken- 
ing sentimentality, and tiresome half-witted epigrams, 
Miss Fowler has drawn, without irony, a peculiarly 
odious feminine type, pert, brainless, and husband- 
hunting, and is apparently quite unconscious of its 
offensiveness. 


“THE LITTLE LIVES OF MEN.” 


If it is true that “lives of great men all remind us we may 
make our lives sublime” there never was an age more favour. 
able to self-improvement than this. We have heard it laid 
down too that few books are so sure to recoup author and 
publisher alike as a life or autobiography that comes pat to the 
occasion. The moment of your death or divorce or the produc. 
tion of your latest novel—it is a debatable matter which is the 
most favourable of the three—is the time when your life 
should be brought out. But failing any one of these occasions 
almost any season will serve. Of Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. for 
Flint, for instance, it may be said he is ever in season. He 
has just got out his autobiography under the title of “ My Life 
Work” (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net). In his preface he 
expresses the hope that his record here set out may enable 
some who come after him also to leave their “ footprints on the 
sands of time”. Considering the possessors of those footsteps 
in the poem where they occur, it seems a trifle bold in Mr. 
Smith to put them to this use; but his ingenuousness dis- 
arms. There is no man in party politics to-day whose 
sincerity is less in doubt than his; which should make 
more than amends to those who have sat through some 
of his House of Commons discourses; We ask how- 
ever to be excused from reading the whole of this book 
including the hundred and fifty pages of closely printed 
appendices. Why! he plunges us into the Serbonian bog 
of Hansard, extracting from its dreadful maw bits of one 
statesman’s speech concerning another statesman. And we 
observed with consternation on behalf of possible readers- 
quite-through of this book that there is one of the 
author’s own speeches on the debate on the Address in 1884 
given in its unblushing integrity. It begins “Mr. Samuel 
Smith : In rising to second the Address, I desire to express my 
deep sense of the honour done to the great constituency, &c.”. 
Mr. Smith is a bi-metallist, and there are several allusions to 
the subject in his book. But we doubt whether he observed 
Mr. Goschen’s attitude very shrewdly during the debate on 
bi-metallism in 1890. He says the debate was wound up by 
Mr. Goschen whose attitude was benevolently neutral. We 
would not substitute malevolently for benevolently ; but well re- 
member the curious smile that hovered about the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s features whilst Mr. Chaplin during the previous 
debate was dealing resounding whacks at the cause of the 
mono-metallist. 


To turn from Mr. Samuel Smith to the London stage—we 
admit that it isa rather staggering change—we have the Life 
of Mr. Pinero done by Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe (Greening. 
3s. 6a.). The portrait which acts as frontispiece you may take 
at first to be that of Mr. Samuel Evans, M.P., Mr. Smith’s 
Welsh colleague, but looking closer you find it is Mr. Pinero’s. 
This life is described as a study, and it strikes a somewhat 
original note at the outset by apologising not to the reader, but 
to Mr. Pinero himself. The book is chiefly critical ; a very 
little space suffices for Mr. Pinero’s beginnings. Thus we are 
told that “Mr. Pinero’s name is Portuguese”. Mr. Fyfe does 
not even tell us when and where Mr. Pinero was born. He 
admits that the correct method would be to trace back the 
history of Mr. Pinero’s family into “the storied past”, but 
calmly adds “I will leave that to some more industrious 
biographer, merely mentioning that the playwright’s grand- 
father was an English subject”. We are not quite sure whether 
Mr. Pinero ought to accept the apology referred to, Surely if 
it is necessary to read an account of Mr. Pinero we ought to 
be furnished with such essentials as where he was born and who 
was his father. Mr. Fyfe seems to go positively near to pooh- 
poohing Mr. Pinero’s past. 

Mr. J. R. Anderson took the precaution of anticipating the 
rey writers of his Life. He did it himself in “An Actor's 

ife ” (The Walter Scott Publishing Company. 5s.), which ori- 
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ginally appeared in the “ Newcastle Weekly Chronicle”, and 
js now introduced by Mr. W. E. Adams. It is an unaffected 
and genial account of a man who outlived a generation of 
friends, and is sprinkled with stories—some of them good—in 
which Macready, Charles Mathews, and Mrs. Keeley often 


appear. 
“Canon Barnett.” By W. Francis Aitken. London: Part- 
ridge. 1902. Is. 6d. net. 

What title the writer of this book may have to undertake a 
Life of Canon Barnett, we do not know: certainly the book 
does not help us in the inquiry. Mr. Aitken has plainly little 
first-hand acquaintance with university settlements : he does 
not understand their spirit : none but a university man could. 
Canon Barnett, though not to be described in.the terms of 
effusive praise poured unctuously upon him by tbis writer, is 
too good a man to be material for a bookmaker. Mr. Aitken 
has written the life of Lord Kitchener, of Lord Salisbury, and 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Feeling himself equal to the 

of universal biographer, he naturally does not shrink from 
getting into a single chapter introductory to an insignificant 
biography the “ Rise and Progress of the People—Lessons of 
History—The Outlook in England—Danger of Irresponsibility 
—Aim of the New Chivalry”. If Mr. Aitken instead of writing 
about lessons of history will learn a single one of them, he will 
give up incurring the danger of irresponsibly writing the lives 
of a series of great men, not one of whom is he competent to 
understand. 


“Edward White: his Life and Work.” By F. A. Freer. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1902. 

This is an account, written by an ardent admirer, of “ one 
of the most eminent representatives of Free Church principles”. 
Mr. White’s activities brought him into contact with a gcod 
many leading public men, and one or two of the conversations 


he had with Mr. Gladstone must have been interesting. Speak- . 


ing of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church Mr. Gladstone 
declared that it was upset by Brooks’ murder and the Clerken- 
well Explosion, not by fear, but that these acted as a force 
which rendered action possible. 


“ Mazzini.” By Mr. Bolton King (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.), :s the first 
of the new series of “‘ The Temple Biographies”. We notice that 
a new Temple editor now appears in Mr. D. Macfadyen. The 
object of the series is “to bring together studies in the lives of 
men who have, by common consent, achieved the greatness 
which belongs to character rather than to status or circum- 
stance”. Mr. King has worked evidently on a considerable 
mass of material, some of it new, which he has not allowed to 
dominate him. The chapters dealing with Mazzini’s life, 
friendships and work in London strike us as interesting and 
well done. When he first came to England Mazzini could not 
write English properly, but by dint of perseverance and his 
great abilities he came so to master the language as to use it 
as his vehicle of thought in articles appearing in the “ West- 
minster Review”. 


“The Education Question and the Liberal Party.” By Canon 
Malcolm MacColl. London: Longmans. 1902. 2s. 6d. 


Wecommend this statement of the case for the Education 
Bill unreservedly to those who want to know the truth about it. 
The writer is well known as a Liberal, as a man of very 
high culture and wide experience, who has known intimately 
and conversed without reserve with the leading men in Church 
and State for the last thirty years. No man can be less preju- 
diced against the nonconformists than Canon MacColl ; and 
certainly he cannot be prejudiced in favour of the Bill because 
it emanates from a Conservative Government. Yet he comes 
to the conclusion, after a most fair, most thorough, most acute 
examination of the Liberal and nonconformist opposition to 
the Bill, that their position is untenable. He is not altogether 
satisfied with the Bill, as are not we. He would like the State 
to purchase the Denominational school buildings, the proceeds 
of course going to the denominations, to make all schools State 
schools, the State alone being responsible for secular education ; 
religious education in these schools being entrusted to the 
different religious communions respectively. But, though not 
working out his own ideal, Canon MacColl thinks the Bill a 
distinct advance and for the public good. It must be mentioned, 
however, as indeed he himself points out, that this vindication 
of the Bill was written before Colonel Kenyon-Slaney and his 
precious proposal was heard of. 


THE DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


Dislike of all things German seems to have led the editor 
of the “National Review” into becoming the mouthpiece 
of some peculiarly malevolent gossip concerning the Kaiser. 
The Emperor is said to have indulged on board an 
American yacht in vulgar abuse of England in general 
and of King ~Edward in_ particular. 
evidence 


Such  third-hand 
we should have imagined, have been too 


paltry for the columns even of journals which find their 
pieces de résistance in so-called society scandals. Its re- 
production in the pages of so reputable a magazine as the 
“ National” will have the effect of seriously discounting much 
of the weight which might otherwise attach to its utterances on 
German ambition. Its article this month on German naval 
policy—by way of balancing matters perhaps—is comparatively 
moderate, though wholly pessimistic from the British point of 
view. Germany, it seems, is biding her time. She reckons 
on the unsteadiness of democracy and the writer fears that 
there may be some risk of the British fleet being reduced 
through the impatience of the people at the burdens of 
Imperial defence. “ The refusal of our Colonies at the Colonial 
Conference to contribute any but infinitesimal sums to the 
navy shows that the supreme duty of self-preservation is im- 
perfectly understood by a great part of the race.” The point 
is strikingly illustrated by Mr. Archibald Hurd’s article in the 
“ Nineteenth Century” on America’s bid for naval supremacy. 
The United States, according to the figures given by Mr. Hurd, 
are busy building ships for which they cannot find the men. 
“Public opinion has demanded the men-of-war, the ships of 
steel, but has been oblivious till recently to the fact that a big 
navy requires also trained men of flesh and. blood.” The 
American people are unwilling to withdraw a large body of 
men from remunerative employment and to throw the heavy 
cost of their maintenance on the country in order to increase 
the force under arms in either the army or the navy. The 
United States with its rapidly growing navy had in 1900 a 
personnel of 23,000 against Italy’s 25,000 and England’s 
114,000. Small wonder that Mr. Moody, the Secretary of the 
Navy, said recently that the situation was acute and would 
become desperate unless some action was taken by Congress. 
Nor is this the only direction in which the United States have 
to regard the future with some misgiving. Another article in 
the “ Nineteenth Century ” by Mr. J. Weston makes the startling 
announcement that the population of the United States is 
becoming a serious problem not because of its growth but 
because it grows only with the aid of the foreigner. Immigra- 
tion is decreasing and the number of children born of American 
parents is below the average. “Not even in France is the 
problem so serious as it is in the United States. History may 
be searched in vain to find a parallel for a country dependent 
on foreigners for its vital strength.” Out of the 76,000,000 
described in the last census as Americans 10,460,850 were 
foreigners and 13,600,000 were born of foreign parents, and if 
various other deductions are made only half the population of 
the United States can be regarded as American in the true 
sense of the term. 

Mr. Weston says that Canadian migration to the Republic 
has almost ceased ; the Americans are now invading Canada, 
but the idea that they will thus advance any schemes of an- 
nexation they may entertain he describes as absurd. On this 
subject Mr. Beach Thomas in the “ Monthly Review” and Mr. 
Hurd in the “Fortnightly” must both be studied. Mr. 
Thomas is concerned with the ignorance which prevails in 
England as to the Dominion ; Mr. Hurd explains the propor- 
tions to which the invasion of Canada by the Americans has 
attained. “The newcomers from America and Europe may 
make good enough Canadians” says Mr. Hurd, “ but will they 
become loyal subjects of the British Empire?” Anxiety lest 
this “most promising daughter land of the Mother Country” 
should pass wholly into alien hands, is reflected on 
other grounds in the “Monthly Review” article. Quite 
the most significant and unwelcome fact to which Mr. 
Thomas bears witness is that American ideas, if not 
America, are taking Canada captive. “It is no small 
achievement, that the press has been entirely captured. 
It has been done merely in the way of business, but so 
effectively that in the last ten years English magazines have 
been practically banished.” The extent to which the control 
of the Dominion press by America has been carried is respon- 
sible for misunderstandings and irritations which may account 
for an “ uncomfortably large deficiency” in “the goodwill of 
Empire” ; the continual absorption of the American philosophy 
of life cannot but produce, for good or evil, a cumulative effect. 
The day is no doubt far distant when the Canadians however 
Americanised will come to the conclusion that their best 
interests would be served by joining the Republic, but it is clear 
that no opportunity for strengthening the bonds between Great 
Britain and Canada should go unutilised. For this reason it is 
a matter of regret that the Government have not seen their way 
to please Canada by admitting colonial corn free of duty and 
so making a return however slight for the preference given to 
British goods in Canadian markets. It is unfortunate that 
Englishmen are so slow to seize an economic occasion. Why 
must they be either fanatical free-traders or bigoted protec- 
tionists? Here in the “National” is Mr. Ernest Williams 
advocating protection for agriculture and warning us that we 
should not admit colonial corn free any more than foreign. To 


' exempt colonial corn would be, he says, to make the final ruin 


of English agriculture the price of Imperial unity. If the com- 
mercial union of the Empire is tc wait till we have restored 
agricultural prosperity in England it will, we fear, have to be 
postponed indefinitely. 
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Among many good things in “ Blackwood’s”, including an 
excellent article on “The Age of Ruin”; based on the second 
volume of Mr. Lang's History of Scotland, the best is a staff 
officer’s account of “Campaigning with Kitchener” in the 
Sudan. We see Lord Kitchener as the living providence of 
the army just as Napoleon was of the grande armée, “ only the 
latter perished of cold and hunger and the army of the 
Sudan thrived on heat and thirst”. No more intimate account 
of Lord Kitchener has ever been published. The fact that the 
staff officer was in close touch with him throughout the cam- 
paign might add a new terror to a commander’s existence if the 

ractice of publishing notes concerning things at headquarters 
me general. Admirably as Lord Kitchener keeps his own 
counsel, the writer learned much that shed light on the methods 
of his chief. Perhaps the most illuminative touch is that as to 
the fears of the army that Mahmud might turn tail at the last 
moment. “He won’t run away”, said Lord Kitchener, in effect, 
“they dare not face their women if they did”. Much of Lord 
Kitchener’s success is attributed to “his wise choice of the 
tools he used—they really were tools rather than men ; and no 
finer body of young fellows ever wore sword than those 
splendid officers who worked and slaved for him, day after day, 
in those God-forsaken sand-swept wastes! But no one knows, 
no one perhaps will ever fully know, the extent to which K. 
was implored, beseeched, cajoled by the highest in the land to 
employ A. or B. or C. on his staff or anywhere. K. was 
adamant to such requests. I remember one case of a really 
first-rate officer, who came out armed with a letter from a very 
illustrious personage, almost amounting to a command, that 
the officer should be employed. The officer in question, after 
kicking his heels in Cairo for several weeks, returned to 
London without hearing a word about employment. This 
happened in hundreds of cases. K. was not then the power he 
is now, and his implacable disregard of the pets of society 
argues a strength of character which has always seemed to me 
one of the greatest proofs of his fearless independence ”. 

Two articles:on English public schools one in the “ Fort- 
nightly” by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the other in the 
“Nineteenth Century” by Sir Oliver Lodge present a curious 
contrast. Baron de Coubertin asks “Are the public schools a 
failure?” and answers by implication with an emphatic No; 
but Sir Oliver Lodge would apparently answer with an equally 
emphatic Yes. He objects to the title given to his article 
“Our Public Schools as a Public Peril”, but as he says that 
the English school is responsible for the ignorance which Mr. 
Benson has exposed in his book on “ The Schoolmaster” and 
is consequently obstructing the progress of the nation, the 
description seems to fit it exactly. Baron de Coubertin, on the 
other hand, is convinced that the British boy owes his superiority 
over the French boy to his school, and concludes that victory 
in South Africa was the result of the principle of patience and 
perseverance inculcated by Arnold. He thinks we shall make 
a mistake if we throw over our present system, to put science 
in its place and change the centre of gravity in English educa- 
tion by copying Germany and France. What he asks, can the 
nation “ want more than an instrument of progress which has 
given such proofs of excellence”? Inthe “Empire Review” 
Mr. H. F. Trippel urges the national importance of physical 
training, which he would make compulsory in all schools. 

Mr. Churton Collins in an article on Shakespearian 
paradoxes in the “ National” enters a noteworthy protest against 
the growing presumption that Shakespeare’s plays were the 
work of other hands. If the process is not arrested, Shake- 
speare will become almost as mythical as Homer. In 
“ Macmillan’s” Mr. Stephen Gwynn writes with knowledge of 
Keltic Sagas. 

The Christmas number of the “Connoisseur” contains 
articles on many artistic topics which should attract attention. 
We may mention “ The King’s Gems and Jewels at Windsor ” 
“The Craft Masonic Jewels” “‘ The New King’s Head Postage 
Stamps” ; and what promises to be a most attractive series of 
articles by Miss Delia Angela Hart on “ Tapestry ” a subject 
on which she writes with authority. The first part of her 
article is splendidly illustrated with reproductions of French 
tapestry with which the series opens. Other noticeable illus- 
trations are the fine portraits in colour from old paintings of 
Anne Boleyn, Queen Elizabeth, and many more. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Aus der Schule geplaudert; Von Freiherr von Schlicht. 
Berlin: Freund und Jeckel. 1902. M. 2. 

Baron von Schlicht’s “ Militérische Humoresken” have had 
great popularity in Germany, and we are led to ask in 
reading them why we have nothing like them in England. 
We are familiar enough with stories of military life such 
as Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s, or with the feminine view of the 
soldiers’ surroundings as presented by Mrs. John Strange 
Winter ; and the military man as a fascinating and demigod kind 
of hero in the pages of Ouida. But these chats out of school— 
the military school with which all ranks of men in Germany are 
as well acquainted as with ordinary school life—are of a quite 
different type from the military literature with which the non- 


i 


military reader in England has any acquaintance. They are 
not stories with any love interest or plot ; but descriptions 
of the ordinary incidents of the experiences of officer and 
soldier in the barrack-room, the exercise-ground and of life 
in camp at the manceuvres. The German public love this 
kind of sketch and the only reason why we must suppose 
the British public is not interested in this genre is that it 
has not the familiar acquaintance with the military mill that 
the German citizen possesses. Yet they are very interesting 
as told with simple but skilful directness, and an eye to the 
humorous side a the German soldier’s military experiences, 
by Baron von Schlicht. The chief difficulty in reading them 
is that, as might be expected, they are a bit slangy. We get 
very interesting and amusing accounts of the processes by 
which the raw recruit is turned into the highly disciplined 
soldier ; the troubles which come to the officers from their 
dealings not only with the men but in their relations with each 
other ; their jealousies, their criticisms of each other’s pro- 
fessional skill ; and their blunders. It is some consolation to 
find that under this last head we are given many examples of 
that falling into the “Sausage Kettle” which, with German 
love of metapher, is the slang for the making of ghastly 
military mistakes which call down upon officers the censure of 
their superiors. It is consoling because English people often 
seem to be under the impression that in the German army no 
such blunders are made or such ignorance displayed as are 
found in the British army. Many an English officer we 
are sure would laugh heartily over the account in “ Aus dem 
Manéver-Tagebuche eines Lieutenants” of the differences of 
opinion on the defence of a wood, each superior reprimand- 
ing his inferior officer, and that superior in turn being repri- 
manded by his, until nobody has any opinion at all but the ipse 
dixit of the highest officer who happens to be on the spot. Then 
there is the story of the general of division who led his com- 
mand at the manceuvres into the very jaws of the enemy and was 
surrounded because he got impatient at waiting to be attacked, 
and thought he would out-manceuvre them : and there are many 
other instances. In the sketch entitled “ Der Kommiss-Pekoe”, 
a phrase formed on the analogy of Kommiss-Brot the store 
bread—brown Tommy—we get a most amusing description of 
the domestic economy of the frugal, and not too wealthy, 
German officers household. It is one of the social necessities 
of the captain’s position that he must at times entertain his 
colonel and the circle of his military friends ; and his reward is. 
to have his entertainment described behind his back as the 
Kommiss-Pekoe—the “ Store-tea” while he and his lady 
plume themselves on having avoided the Kommiss-Pekoe and 
done the thing very handsomely-—and very cheaply. There 
are fourteen of these sketches which need’ not be specially 
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named ; but they all deal sympathetically, though ironically 
and satirically, with the various sides of professional military 
life ; and they are all very readable. The general impression 
produced by them is that the German officer is hardworking, 
conscientious, and not too brilliant intellectually, devoted to his 
profession, in which he encounters much that is disagreeable, 
that he suffers from tedium and monotony, and that his reward 
for it all is “more kicks than ha’pence”. In short that he is 
not the piece of scientific machinery we are apt to picture him 
as being: and yet that this is nothing to his discredit. 


Bande!! ein humoristischer Roman. Von Hans Land. 
Berlin: S. Fischer. Verlag, 1902. 3m. Sopf. 

During the last few years Hans Land, the pseudonym of Herr 
Hugo Landsberger, has been a somewhat copious contributor 
to the lighter literature of Germany, and some of his writings 
have attained the popularity of many editions. “ Bande” is 
the latest of his books. He explicitly calls it “ein humoris- 
tischer Roman”, and it was perhaps as well; otherwise the 
reader might not have guessed it for himself. -Although con- 
sisting of only 312 pages of large type the book is much too 
long for the extremely thin story ; it drags in the most tiresome 
fashion—a fatal defect when a book boldly proclaims itself as 
humorous. It turns for the most part on the plagues which 
visit Christoph Adolf Peters, the director of the gymnasium 
in Kleiningen, through the number twenty-five. He finds this 
number of mistakes in the exercises of a pupil ; immediately 
afterwards he discovers twenty-five Reichsmark in his purse ; 
an account for the like sum is sent to him by his shoemaker ; 
and so the figure haunts him much as the rhyme of the “ buff 
trip slip” haunted Mark Twain. One day at home he absent- 
mindedly remarks that on the first of January he will have 
completed twenty-five years as director of the gymnasium in 
Kleiningen ; and out of this comes the culminating plague,— 
preparations, unknown to him, for the celebration of the event 
devised by a committee, each member of which has his or her 
own axe to grind, Dr. Albert Kestner, one of the director’s sub- 
ordinates, whose gaucherie supplies most of the comic element, 
such as it is, has prepared a brochure comparing Ovid and 
Heine, and considers its publication would be a fitting method 
of celebrating his superior’s semi-jubilee. This proposal is met 
by a counter-move on the part of the Schulrat who, having 
been forbidden to eat meat, becomes a fierce vegetarian and is 
consequently of opinion that a little work proclaiming the 
supreme virtues of vegetarianism would be the most excellent 
way of signalising the director’s twenty-five years’ service. 
Each of the others has his or her own pet proposal ; and from 
these and Peter’s dismay when they are disclosed such humour 
as there is is derived. That is the whole,story. There are 
occasional clever asides, but as a whole the book is poor. 


Die drei Getreuen: Roman. Von Gustav Frenssen. Berlin: 
G. Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1902. M. 5. 
Among the more cultured classes in Germany who have any 
special interest in the present-day literature of their country, 
Gustav Frenssen is becoming familiar as a writer of rare excel- 
lence. Some of his previous books have deservedly been very 
successful, and the like may be predicted for “Die drei 
Getreuen ”, one of the finest German stories we have read for a 
long time. It is a genuine pleasure to find a modern German 
writer possessed of a style of such lucidity and crispness. Short, 
clear-cut sentences which do not weary the reader in hunting 
for the verb ; occasional passages of rare beauty and eloquence ; 
the interweaving of several very graceful lyrics ; and a story, 
admirably told—make of “ Die drei Getreuen” a work very 
much above the ordinary level of modern fiction. It reflects 
the more solid phases of German character, and the life- 
history of a small community on the’western coast of Holstein, 
its joys and its sorrows, is admirably reproduced. Opening 
at a time of intense excitement for all Germany, three days 
after the battle of Gravelotte, the story tells of “the three 
chums”, as we may translate the title, exhibiting, as boys of 
ten, their martial ardour, and in doing so, their characteristic 
qualities, good and bad; then how their lives developed 
and influenced others. Andrees Strandiger, the owner of 
Strandigerhof, after some intercourse with the great world, loses 
all interest in his ancestral home, and is cajoled into leasing it 
for a number of years to his cousin Franz Strandiger, the second 
of the “ Getreuen”. A hard, avaricious man, Franz Strandiger 
turns off the old labourers on the estate to save wages ; he 
threatens to disperse the villagers; and is only dissuaded by 
the intervention of Maria Landt, who loves Andrees, but is 
willing in order to save the villagers to marry Franz. Maria is 
just a little too ethereal and good for this world and quite natur- 
ally she leaves it early. Her sister, Ingeborg, is more human ; 
she becomes the wife of Andrees who eventually resumes 
session of Strandigerhof. The third of the “Getreuen”, 
eim Heiderieter, gifted in some degree with the artistic family 
temperament—which in Heim runs into authorship, and the 
ursuit, in desultory fashion, of the study of local antiquities— 
1s a very attractive figure, although we doubt whether he quite 
deserved the good fortune of winning Eva Balt, a charmingly 
drawn woman. The interest in the fortunes of the different 
characters, and the actuality of the story, are emphasised by 
the incident of the visit to Bismarck at Friedrichsruh. 


Deutsche Rundschau. Dec. 1902. 


A special feature in the December number of this Review 
is the collection of advertisements, by the best known 
firms of German publishers, of their Christmas produc. 
tions. The article by Oscar Israel on Rudolf Virchow is a 
detailed study of that distinguished man’s work and to English. 
men will appeal the most of several interesting sketches of 
other Germans ; for example that of Adolf Frey on “ Arnold 
Bécklin’s Personality” and the memorial article by Rudolf 
Gucken celebrating the hundredth year. from the birth of the 
philosopher Adolf Trendelenburg. But there must be noticed 
in particular the article by Marie von Bunsen of that brilliant 
Englishwoman Mary Delany whom Edmund Burke and Horace 
Walpole described as the foremost woman of her time: and 
the review “Eine neue Napoleon-Biographie” of Mr. John 
Holland Rose’s Life of Napoleon I. recently published, in the 
course of which a comparison is made between this work and 
Lord Rosebery’s “ Napoleon : Last Phase” especially as to 
their respective views of the party questions which arose out 
of the treatment of Napoleon by the British : Lord Rosebery 
having made it an occasion for an attack on the Tories. The 
reviewer besides brings out many interesting comparisons 
between the ways of looking at things of Frenchmen and 
Englishmen. 


Nationaloekonomie. 

We have received the Catalogue of the books on law and 
politics published by Herr Alfred Lorentz at Leipzig. There is 
an interesting collection of writings relating to the French 
Revolution. 


For This Week’s Books see page 718. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers. 

during the month ending November 20, 1902 :— 

Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ....sseeeessseeees 313 
Beating horses, cattle, dogs, &c. -.. oe 


Starving horses and cattle by withholding food....... 8 
Overloading and horses, donkeys, &c. .. 22 
Travelling horses (unharessed) and cattle when lame .........- 24 
Conveying cattle, sheep, &c., improperly .....+++seeeeseeeeeeee 4 
Wild birds—offences during close season.. 9 
Owners causing in above ........++++ 196 
Infringing Law reiating to Knackers ........++ 2 

*729 


During 1902 up to last return ee 006,769 


Total for present year .....++ee+seseeeereresse0e7,498 
* Thirty-two offenders were committed to prison (full costs being paid by the 
Society), 697 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by the 
Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the Society 
without personal attendance of its officers, not included. 
8,033 total convictions during 1901. 


of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; 
(2) to show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 

ompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
by the Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch 
all-night traffic of London. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are d 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked “* Private,” but full 
particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct, are absolutely essential, 
and letters should be posted to, or a call be made promptly at the office. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


The above return is published (1) To inform the public of the nature and extent 


P.S.—All the statutes made for the protection of animals have been enacted by 
influence of the Society and enforced by its operation. It is an educational and 
punitive agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care 
of dumb animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic 
animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who 
are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its prim: object is the protection of creatures which 
minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should apply 
to booksellers, for the monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., 
and “The Band of Mercy,” price 4d., published at 9 Paternoster Row. The 
Annual Report, price 1s. 3d. to non-members. Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature issued by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis. 
Monthly Returns of Convictions and cautionary placards will be sent gratis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully on application to the Secretary. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 

C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 

— = near Stafford to Beechmont, near S | Pr us on 
application. 


. THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, OLiver McEwan. 

** The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Liloyd's News, 
Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 
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Imitations are NOT “ just as good.” 


to be genuine must be made by our new patent 
process, and must 

| bear the trade mark (Dunlop’s 

head) on tube and cover. 


per pair; 
of all cycle agents. 
Guaranteed. 


Unequalled for CARRIACES or MOTORS. 
Write for Booklet— 
DUNLOP TYRE CO., LTD., Aston, Birmingham. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 

1 % puposit ACCOUNTS. 10 
3 on Deposits, repayable on demand. a = 4 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing 


Brrxsecx. Lonvon.” 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
& BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary OpposiTE Bonp StREE’). 


INVENTORS OF THE 


“ Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “‘Sans-Pris” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
—— preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“ BREECHES cCuT.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
L FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, , PORT ID, and COLO MBO. 
GRE N & CO. } Head Offices : 
ANDERSON. ANDERSON CO. } Fenchurch 
urch A’ 
For Passage to the later Gem at 5 A 


“White Label” 


WHISKY. 
The World’s Desire. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
the fession to be the 


CHLORODYNE valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE coi, Golde, Bronchitis, 


CHLORODYNE tery, elfen cuts short 
CHLORODYNE aly, Paout, in 


CAUTION.—Bewsre of Piracy and 

Cavrtion.—* Vice- Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
BRowNE was ly the i that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was ibeeataly untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1 2s. » 48. 6d., and rxs. each. None is genuine 
without the words “Dr. J. Coutis Browne's CHLORODYNE” on Government 
stamp. Overwhelming edical Testimeny accompanies 

Soret ManuFracTuRER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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3d. 


The Pilot 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
AND LEARNING. 


Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


The Publication of “The 
Pilot” is resumed to-day, 


Saturday, Dec. 6th. 


Offices: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


‘9 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. By the Author of 


BEASTS OF THE FIELD 4x» FOWLS OF THE AIR. 
Each 7s. 6d. 
Descriptions of Animal Life by WM. J. LONG. 
Lavishly Illustrated by Cuas. CorELANb. 


Extracts tom Reviews of ‘‘ School hal the Woods " just received :— 


“No reservation is necessary in the praise bestowed upon this delightful work. 
Would that the incidents of most were half as 
Daily Telegraph. 
“The author views the forest people as creatures rational wae a human form 
reason ; and this discernment, followed up as it is with and sanity, makes 
the book one of unusual charm.’ Fames' Gasette. 


Send for List of Gift and Prize Books, 
GINN & CO., 9g St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 


Two Charming XmasPresen (s 


GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES. 
With 34 Full-page — yy CrvutksHANK and others. Cover design in 
colour, Large square 8vo. 3s. net. 
“* Cruikshank’s illustrations are inimitable.” —Oxtlook. 


THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR FOR 
1903. Twelve Calendar Cards (10 in. by 6 in.), with coloure d decorative 
by McManus, and a verse of the Rubaiyat ” on each 

ne 


“‘Miss McManus’s drawings are more in the of the poem than any other 
that I know of with the exception of Mr. Gilbert Jonata Stare ’ 


London : ALEX. MORING, 298 Regent Street, W. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 538 pp. PuBLIsHED 1902. 
FOURTH EDITION (Fourth Thousand). Carefully revised throughout. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY 


By Major W. H. TURTON, D.S.O., R.E. 
Price 3s. 6d. Of all Booksellers. 
Lendon: JARROLD and SONS, 10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

Ruskin on Pictures: a Collection of Criticisms by John Ruskin not 
heretofore Reprinted. (Vol. I.) George Allen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Millet (Romain Rolland). Duckworth. 2s. net. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Hugh Price Hughes as We Knew Him (By the Dean of Westminster 
and others). Horace Marshall. 1s. 

Queen Victoria (Sidney Lee). Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS Books. 

Little Mother Meg (Ethel Turner), 3s. 6¢.; Bunny (B. A. Clarke), 
Ward, Lock. 

The Boy’s Iliad (Walter C. Perry). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Quest of Happiness (Newell Dwight Hillis) ; Dog Town (Mabé 
Osgood Wright), New York: The Macmillan Company; 
London: Macmillan. 6s. net each. 

The Story of the Bold Pécopin (Victor Hugo). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d 

FICTION. 

Reflections of Ambrosine (Elinor Glyn). Duckworth. 6s. 

Hidden Manna (A. J. Dawson). Heinemann. 6s. 

L’Oiseleur (Par Béatrice Harraden), 5{r.; Un Mariage Chic (Par 
““Gyp”), 3fr.50; Les Petits Poussargues (Par Frangois 
Deschamps), 3/r.50; Jouets du Destin (Par D. Longard de 
Longgarde), 5fr.; Les Défauts Horribles (Par Trim’), 1fr. 50 
Paris et Londres: Librairie Hachette et Cie.. 

Leslie Farquhar (Rosalie Masson), 6s.; The Inn of the Silver Moon 
(Herman Knickerbocker Vielé), 2s. 6d. net. Murray. 

(** Monowai”) ; Nicholas Mosley, Loyalist (E. Letts and 

M. F. S. Letts). Drane. 6s. each. 

The Manor Inn (G. H. R. Dabbs). Horace Cox. Is. 

Rudiments (Florence Galbraith). Drane. 6s. 

Roger Drake (Henry K. Webster), 6s.; Stories of California (Ella M. 
Sexton), 4s. 6d. net. New York: The Macmillan Company ¢ 
London: Macmillan. 

Transplanted (Nicholas P. Murphy). Long. 35. 6d. 

HISTORY AND ARCH-ZOLOGY, 

Three Years’ War (Christiaan Rudolf De Wet). Constable. 10s. 6d 

My Reminiscences of the Anglo-Boer War (General Ben Viljoen). 
Hood, Douglas and Howard. 6s. 

The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of the Roman 
Dominion (Alfred J. Butler). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
16s, net. 

The Seven Tablets of Creation, or the Babylonian and Assyrian 

ends concerning the Creation of the World and of Mankind 
(Edited by L. W. King. Vol. I.: English Translations. 18s. 
net. Vol. II. : Supplementary Texts. 1§5. net). Luzac and Co. 

A History of Siena (Langton Douglas). Murray. 265s. net. 

REPRINTS. 

Westward Ho! (Charles Kingsley. ‘‘Temple Classics for Young 
People.” 2 vols.) Dent. 3s. net.. 

Two on a Tower (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

Amoretti (Edmund Spenser. ‘‘The York Library”). Brimley 
Johnson. 2s. 6d. net. 

The French Revolution (Thomas Carlyle. Edited J. H. Rose. 
3 vols.). Bell. 21s. net. 

‘*New Century Library” :—Westward Ho! (Charles Kingsley) ; 
Jane Eyre (Charlotte Bronté). Nelson. 2s. net each. 

The Natural History of Selborne (Gilbert White). Cassell. 6s. 

* The Little Library ” :—The Ingoldsby Legends (2 vols.). Methuen. 
35. net. 

TRAVEL. 

Across Coveted Lands, or a Journey from Flushing to Calcutta, Over- 
land (A. H. Savage-Landor. 2 vols.). Macmillan. jos. net. 

Historic Highways of America” :—Indian Thoro’fares (Archey 
Butler Hulbert). Cleveland, Ohio: Clark. $2 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Affairs of West Africa (Edmund D. Morel). Heinemann. 12s. net. 

Agricultural Industry and Education in Hungary (Compiled by T. S. 
Dymond). Chelmsford : County Technical Laboratories. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, The (Lord Penzance). Sampson 
Low. 55. net. 

Battle with the Slum (Jacob A. Riis). New York: The Macmillan 
Company ; London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Boers and the War, The, from the Impartial Foreigners’ Point of 
View {By S. N. D.). Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 

Dove Dale Revisited, with other Holiday Sketches (By The Amateur 
Angler). Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. net. 

Essays Historical and Literary (John Fiske. 2 vols.) New York :. 
The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 17s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER: — The Windsor 
Magazine, 1s.; The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1s.; The Empire 
Review, Is.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s.; Temple Bar, 15.3 
Century Illustrated, 1s. 4¢.; S. Nicholas, 15.; United Service 
Magazine, 2s.; Deutsche Rundschau ; The Nineteenth Century, 
2s. 6d.; The Magazine of Art, 1s.; Munsey’s Magazine, Is.; 
The English Illustrated, 1s.; Harper’s Magazine, 1s.; Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 3fr.; La Revue (Amcienne *‘ Revue des Revues”), 
1fr.30 ; Mercure de France, 2fr.25; La Revue de Paris, 2fr. 50 > 
The School World, 6¢.; The Sunday Magazine, 6¢.; Bundy in 
the Greenwood (Christmas Number of the Sunday Magazine), 
6d.; Good Words, 6a.; Good Words (Imperial Number), 6d.;. 
The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Genealogical Magazine, 1s.; The 
New Liberal Review, Is.; The Geographical Journal, 2s.; 
L’Humanité Nouvelle, 2fr. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly excha 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from T © 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of F rench, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


A 
THOROUGH-BRED 
MONGREL. 


BY 


STEPHEN TOWNESEND, F.R.C.S. 


3s. 6d, 


YORKSHIRE GAZETTE says :— 
** Without doubt one of the most highly 
entertaining contributions to modern 
literature.” 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO. 


Hirt and Book Company. 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S CHROMOS. 


LARGEST AND BEST SELECTION OF RARE SUBJECTS. 
NATIVITY PICTURES AFTER OLD MASTERS. 


Telegrams—“‘ Hiexarcuy, Lonpon.” 
= PATERNOSTER. ROW, LONDON. ‘Telephone —1286 CENTRAL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large 8vo. buckram, 15s. net. 


TWO AFRICAN TRIPS: 


With Notes and Suggestions on Big Game Preservation 
in Africa. 


By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON, 
Author of “Short Stalks,” &c. 
With 8 Page Tih Illustrations and a Map. 


london: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13 & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 


KELMSCOTT PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL b at their 13 Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESD. t and extensive 
SERIES of the famous PUBLICA’ TIONS of the *KELM. COTT PRESS. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL Guan en, at their House, No. 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TH Y, December 11, 1902, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, valuable ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS, Land 
of the English School, framed and in the portfolio — —Fine Mezzotint and Stipple 
Portraits, after Sir J. "Reynolds G. Romney, Gainsborough, J. Downman, Sir T. 
Lawrence, J. R. Smith, and others including Brilliant Proofs of the ‘* Daughters of 
Sir Thomas Frankland,” by W. Ward, after J. Ho poe, Caroline de Litchfield and 
Miss Crockett, by J. Dean, after the same, c.— Subjects, by and after G. 
Morland, F. Wheatley, F. ’Bartolozzi, Jj. Hoppner, v. reen, R. Cosway, A. Kauff- 
man, and others, some finely printed in colours—Etchings — Engravings, by Rem- 
brandt, A. Diirer, and other old masters—Plates from F. M.W.T Turner's Liber 
<4 ny a few Drawings, &c. including a Collection yo Original Sketches 
omney. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 


LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefull eed on and prom offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations 


or other purposes, 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


*~LIBRARIES PURCHASED VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 


ED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonvon. Codes: Unicopg and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and tae ofa 27 and 29 West 23rd myn? New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING ‘suBLiC fo the excellent excellent facilities ties pre 
ws Branch House in London 
for their own STANDARD TIONS for ALL 
AME TCAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Supplementary List, DECEMBER (Noa. 331), just ready. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Bye BOOKS at 3d. to gd. in the Shilling Dis- 


count at issued and sent post free on application a Catalogue of Books, 
from the ar blisbed prices of which the above discou: t is allowed by 
GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorcate Srreet, Lonpvon, E.C. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Booksellers, 
announce that they have removed from 143 Oxford 
Street, to much larger premises at 153 Oxford Street 
(five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, on the same side 
of the street), and the greatly increased space at their 
command will enable them to keep the largest stock of 
current literature in London. 


UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the BEST 
NEW BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per Cent., except on those published 
at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonvon. 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES.—The December os ue of Valuable Second-hand 
Works and New Remainders offered at oe y reduced is now roy ee -— 
will be sent post free upon application to W. Suirm & Son, Library D 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. th 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS; S.W. 
TERMS for and General Ad 
GIVE THE Advice, 
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TRAINS DE LUXE. 
CALAIS TO THE RIVIERA. 
DIRECT WITHOUT CHANGE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 
20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


CALAIS—MEDITERRANEAN EXPRESS.+ 


Miles. 


Sleeping and Restaurant Cars only. 
London ....../d. 9 oam.| Fares from London. | 
79 | Dover......++ Ret Luxe. 
103 BIS. d. x sp.m Single. Supple- 
287 | Paris-Nord ../a. 435 ing days)can be) ment. 
Do. 5 5 prolonged. | 
Paris-Lyon ..\d. 6 o , 


290 

826 | Marsei H 25am.) £6 13 11 410 11 6 | 7 ° 
947 | Cannes 2 | 1837 § 3 
906 | Nice . 9 7144 0 | £12 7 | 3 
969 | Beaulieu 9 20 5, 8 3 44 3 
976 | Monte Carlo..ja. 9 43 5, | 4715 6 12 310 4 69 
980 | Mentone +@ 957 » | 4736 5 | S12 5 3 469 
983 | Vintimille....|a.10 20 ,, | 4717 4 - 44 2 


pet, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday till January 5. Then 


¢ Calais-Mediterranean Express runs through from Calais to Vinti- 
mille without change of cars. 
Tickets must be taken in advance at the om of the International 
Sleeping Car C y, 20 C Street, S. Furtker particulars 
sent post free on application. 


MONTE CARLO. 


To reserve accommodation both in Trains and Hotels, for all travel tickets, 
and for further particulars, tariffs, etc., apply— 


INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CO., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Riviera Palace Hotel. 


Manager, LUIGI STEINSCHNEIDER. 
“The most beautiful Hotel in the loveliest situation 
in the World.” 


NICE. 


Riviera Palace Hotel. 


Manager, JOSEPH AGID. 


ed in Royal C 


CAIRO. 
Shepheard’s Hotel. 


“* Historic Shepheard’s.” 


Chezireh Palace Hotel. 


“Ismail Pasha’s gorgeous folly, become hotel.” 
General Manager, CHARLES BAEHLER. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
wa EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
uctor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 
TO-DAY, December 6, at 3. 
Conductors—RicHarp Strauss and Henry J. Woop. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Principal Violin—ARTHUR W. PAYNE. Madame TERESA CARRENO. 
Violin—Herr ZIMMERMANN. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 


reserved); 2s. 6d., and xs. (unreserved), of Rospert 
Newman, Manager, Hall, W. 


The VINOLIA SOAP-WORKS 
are sweet and clean as 
a kitchen, and the SOAP 
best for the complexion. 


720 


PUBLIC 
OPINION, 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article this week : 


LORD CURZON. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. - 


‘* There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
(Founded Royal Benevolent SUGIET), 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., & 
idow, Orphan, &c., immediate! 
out and succoured ; the distressed te 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President, 
Tue Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 


Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Eso., 


26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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LINOTYPE COMPANY. . 


New Capital Required for Important Additions. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the Linotype 

Company, Limited, was held at Cannon Street Hotel on Tuesday, for the 
purposes of considering a resolution to increase the capital of the Company. Sir 
Joseph La , M.P., presided 

The Secretary (Mr. E. L. Booty) having read the notice calling the meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the resolution that the capital of the Company be 
increased by 100,000 new preference shares of £5 each, said that the profits of the 
various companies engaged in the manufacture and sale of linotype machines last 
year was £669,195, or 14 per cent. on their combined capital, and that fact in 
itself should, he thought, dispel any nervousness which might be felt by 
the shareholders as to the stability and permanence of the linotype 
industry. He might say at once that it was not the intention of the board 
to expend at present anything like the amount of new capital for which 
power was sought. It was not proposed to issue more than one-fifth of the half- 
million for some time to come, for the board held the opinion that that sum would 
be quite sufficient to meet all their requirements. But ‘they thought they were 
taking a wise course to.get the power to make a larger issue while they were about 
it. It would be understood that a company like theirs could not close its capital 
account any more than a railway could ; they must either go forward or back. 
They must move with the times, and it was the intention of the board to make the 
concern even more successful than it had been in the past. The reason why the 
directors were asking for more capital on that occasion was to acquire the business 
and goodwill of one concern, namely, the Monoline Company. They had been 
harassed by that company for a long time past, but the board had never been able 
to come to an arrangement of a character which they could regard as satisfactory 
to the Linotype Company until the present moment. He regretted to say 
that at the present meeting be could not put the exact terms before the 
shareholders, but he could say that if the terms were carried out they would 
be of advantage to both companies. He hoped and believed that when the 
board communicated the full results at the March meeting they would be such that 
the shareholders would have no hesitation in ratifying them. With regard to that 
company it was not so much the purchase of the patents as the purchase of the 
goodwill, for it possessed about 40 per cent. of the machine business in Australia, 
He had been recently asked if the board proposed to buy everything that was 
brought before them, and his answer to that had been emphatically ‘‘ No.” What 


the directors did was to look into everything with the greatest care, and if they’ 


found that there was anything in an idea brought to them then they measured its 
limit of money-making capacity and formed their opinions accordingly. He 
thought that he ought to say at once that it was never the intention of the board 
to seek a complete monopoly of the business, for in his opinion the man who 
sought a complete monopoly was a fool. All the Linotype Company had sought, 
and all they wished to maintain, was their premier position in the industry. 
The directors proposed to issue the shares fro ratd to the shareholders, and 
as the amount was small he thought that they had every reason to look forward 
to a good response. With regard to the matter between themselves and the Cana- 
dian Linotype Company the board were about to have a meeting with the represen- 
tatives of that concern, and he hoped that the result would be not war but peace. 
‘As far as they were concerned they would not allow their patents to be filched from 
them, but thexe was peace in the air, and he thought it would be unwise for him to 
say anything on that occasion which would prevent an arrangement being arrived 
at. No member of the board had directly or indirectly sold shares for some years 
past. The confidence of the di in the Company remained unimpaired 
notwithstanding the adverse conditions through which they had had to 
pass, and they looked forward to the future with every satisfaction. It 
was the fate of all successful businesses to be attacked, and they must 
therefore be prepared for adverse criticism, but he asked the shareholders 
not to be carried away by it. The Company had always had a certain 
number of disbelievers, but having blished their p he thought that they 
had every reason to look forward to better prospects than some people supposed. As 
their rivals had not been able to attack the Company on commercial grounds it had 
become popular to “‘slang” it for over-capitalisation, and, therefore, it might be 
satisfactory for the shareholders to know that on the profits of the past the Company 
could on a 5 per cent. basis have justified a capital of £3,300,000 instead of one of 
£2,000,0c0, of which a sum of only £320,000 represented the sum directly paid into 
the Company by the shareholders. Some people held the opinion that the dividends 
paid by the Company had been too large, and, perhaps, the board might hold the 
same view now, but at the time when those dividends;were being paid the business 
of the Company looked as if it was going to steadily progress, and they did 
not know that they had before them a period of three years’ war, during 
which their trade would suffer so severely owing to the falling off which there 
would be both in the printing trade and the d ds from pap He 
was glad to say that at the present time their business was going on by no 
means so badly as it seemed likely that it would a month ago, and during 
the month of November their orders had 'shown an increase of 35 to 40 per cent. 
Looking to things as they were at present, the board expected to pay on the 
deferred shares in March next a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum 
while they could, if necessary, take from the carry forward a sum of £20,000, 
which would enable them to pay 5 per cent. on those shares. During the period 
under review there had been more cutting of prices than he had known for ten 
years past owing to the small amount of orders going about to which he had 
alluded. Asto an amalgamation of the various Linotype companies, he had been 
in communication with their fciends in America and Berlin, with an idea of com- 
bining the Linotype businesses of the world, as it was though if such a Company 
was formed it would be of great benefit to all concerned, There was a general 
agreement in principle, but he was in the position of desiring to get the best pos- 
sible terms for the shareholders of the Company. In conclusion the Chairman said 
that there was no doubt that they had got a grand business, and he hoped that the 
shareholders would unanimously approve the proposals of the di Ss. 

Mr. J. J. Urridge inquired whethe: the new capital proposed to be issued would 
take precedence of the old preference shares. 

The Chairman replied in the affirmative, and remarked that the shares proposed 
to be issued were preference shares, while those already in existence were 
preferred ordinary stock, and were non-accumulative. The new preference shares 
would be cumulative five per cent. shares,;-and they would, of course, take 
precedence over the preferred ordinary. In answer to further questions he stated 
that the board were as anxious as anyone to see a good reserve fund. The board 
would take up their proportion of shares, and, even it the shareholders did not fully 
respond, there would be no difficulty in getting rid of the issue. 

Mr. Kensit wished to move as an amendment that a committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the relations b the Company and the Machinery 

rust, but the Chairman ruled the amendment out of order, and stated that the 
matter had been full} explained at previous meetings. The resolutions were then 

ied with one dissentient. : 


‘A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


NILE VALLEY COMPANY. 


Potentialities of the Property. 
A GENERAL meeting of the shareholders of the 


Nile Valley Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, at Winchester 


House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. R. J. Price, M.P., presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. M. Palmer) read the notice calling the meeting. ; 

The Chairman said the directors had summoned this meeting, and invited there- 
unto not only their own shareholders, but the shareholders of the United African: 
Exploration Company, for two or three reasons. In the first place, a meeting com- 
prised only of shareholders of the Nile Valley Company would be an extremely 
small and select one, and, in the second place, as the United African Company was 
by far the largest holder of shares in the Nile Valley Company, its sharehold 
were so much interested in the matter that they thought at any meeting of the 
Nile Valley Company they should be present. But the chief reason, perhaps, for 
calling this meeting was the fact that—although during the past year they had been 
a little, quiet corporation, working in their own way and cultivating no publicity, 
yet certain ci es « d with them had led to the fact that although 
they had not courted publicity it had more or less come to them—in a case like this, 
where sensational events may possibly occur, it was well that a company which 
had been a private company, and which might from the force of events become’ 
more or less public, should make public in open meeting the real facts of the 
case, so that there should be no exaggeration either in the direction of o ptimism 
or pessimism. The circumstances were these. Something more than a year ago 
the United African Exploration Company, then called the West African Agency 
Company, was consulted as to taking an interest in a mining concession in Egypt. 
As there were historical records of large quantities of gold having been produced’ 
in Egypt, and objective evidence of it in the shape of large old workings in various 
parts of the country, the Egyptian Government were applied to to grant prospect- 
ing and expl Yy conc , and they did, in fact, so grant concessions over 
a large portion of the country under their control. It was one of these con- 
cessions, a concession consisting of about 3,000 square miles, bordered by the Nile 
on the one side, in which they agreed to take an interest. A little more than a year 
ago they formed a small company—this Nile Valley Company—with 30,000 shares, 
and for a sum of £3,000 in fully-paid shares and a comparatively small cash pay- 
ment the right to prospect was purchased ; so that this little Company with 
£30,000 capital did not overload itself by paying an undue purchase price to start 
with. An expedition was sent out, and after some delays a sort of rough survey 
was made, and a considerable number of old workings were discovered. By far the 
largest of these old workings was at a place called Um Garaiart. That is 
a desert place above Assouan, where they are going to open a dam in a 
few days. At Um Garaiart there were signs of enormous old workings, about 800 feet 
long by’ 60 feet broad and 69 feet deep, which had been excavated by the 
ancients ; and as there were no large monuments in the neighbourhood, it was 
evident the stone had not been taken out for that purpose. Mr. Wells, who was 
sent out as mining engineer, and of whom he could not speak too highly, deter- 
mined to concentrate his efforts on that particular working, and for a considerable 
time he sought for some indications where to drive a shaft and explore the ground, 
without obtaining any indications from which he could draw any very exact con. 
clusicns. Ultimately he proceeded to sink a shaft 6 feet by 3 feet—a prospecting 
shaft—and he had not sunk very far when he got to the bottom of the old workings. 
At €9 feet he found a leader—a small, thin vein—which ‘was very rich, but of no 
particular size ; it was only an indication that what the ancients had dug ont the 
stone for was gold. The Chairman then read Mr. Wells’s interesting report of his dis- 
coveries. Mr. Wells sealed up the workings, returned to England, and made his 
report to us, and you can quite imagine that we. felt something more than inter- 
ested im the matter, because the possibilities obviously were very great, and the 
probabilities very important, too. One could conclude from the fact that as he 
went down he found the reef comparatively poor and narrow in the south end, 
where he put down his shaft, that the ancients had had the same experience, and had 
driven north where the great workings were, and where, in all probability, the value 
and size of the reef were going to improve very much from what they were where we 
first sunk our shaft. So, when Mr. Wells came back and reported to us, our feeling 
was at once that we must provide an expedition on a considerably larger scale. Con- 
sequently a second expedition went out very completely equipped. idening and 
improving the old shaft, Mr. Wells made his first important discovery this year ; that 
is to say, he discovered specimens shown in the reef which he had not discovered 
before, and he reported only the other day that he found visible gold right in front 
of him, on which, presumably, he is driving at the present moment. The Chairman. 
is starting at once for Egypt to settle with the Egyptian Government the question 
of the lease. He said the reef is evidently increasing in size as they go down, and 
although they were subject to all the usual mining chances of failure, he thought 
they had a good deal more than the usual mining chances of success 
*© If Um Garaiart is a success—which we hope it will be—I have no doubt that several 
other people will be only too delighted to have a chance of making a similar success. 
on their own account, and if people come to us and wish to mine portions of our con- 
cession we shall be glad to see them and happy to make reasonable terms with them. 
On our own account, in all probability, we shall do some further development on 
other workings, some of which are good-sized, important workings.” 

The proceedings then terminated, and the shareholders inspected the specimens 
of ore obtained from the Company's workings at Um Garaiart. 


RHODESIA EXPLORATION COMPANY. 


An Encouraging Statement. 
Le eighth ordinary general meeting of the Rhodesia 


Exploration and Develop Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, at 


Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., uuder the presidency of Mr. John . 


Seear (Chairman of the Company). 


The Secretary (Mr. H. G. Latilla) having read the notice convening the meeting - 


and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, stated that "the year under 
review—to June 30 last—had been one of great prosperity for their Company. 
During the year they issued 32,349 shares, making a total issued capital of £174,000. 
These shares realised a premium of £103,088. Out of the last issue of 25,000 offered 
pro rata to the shareholders at £4 10s., 22,000 were taken up, the balance being sold 
on the market at an average price of £6 2s. 6d.—a result obtained without under- 
writing. Their reserve fund, which last year stood at £250,000, had been increased 
to £350,000 out of these premi The di on the other 
side of the balance-sheet against claims had undergone a great reduction. 
At June 30, 1901, claims stood at £102,791. They had since expended £25,783 on 
them, and had transferred to various companies, receiving shares in exchange, one 
farm and 800 claims, representing a cost to this Company, including development, 
of £82,157, or equal to £100 per claim, leaving the whole of the balance of their 
1,492 claims and farms standing at the low figure of £46,416, or equal to £36 per 


claim, the farms standing at practically #7. Various shares at cost stood at: 
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£417,707, compared with "£237,608 in the last balance-sheet.;’the increase was 
represented partly by claims sold to subsidiary companies for shares and partly 
by purchases. Theitem of “sundry debtors—open accounts,” £26,415, was 
chiefly for agency fees and various disbursements on account of companies located 
i this Company’s Bulawayo office, and ‘‘ subsidiary companies,” £40,549, 
showed a considerable reduction from last year. The latter item was in respect of 
cash advanced for development work which had been undertaken by their various 
companies, and for which in due course this Company would receive either shares 
rcash. Loans and cash amounted to £94,964, an increase on last year of nearly 
£36,000. Dealing with the profit and loss account, he stated that the expenses in 
London were rather higher, but taking into account the constantly-increasing busi- 
ness of the Company the expenses were very moderate. The Bulawayo expen- 
diture amounted to £20,831, or an advance over that of last year of £5,000, 
owing to a full year’s expenditure necessitated by the agency business taken 
-over. This increase, however, was more than compensated for by the advance 
of £10,000 in agency and other fees in Rhodesia over the amount received last 
year. The offices expenses in Rhodesia and London, including directors’ fees, thus 
costunder £8,0:0. Two years ago the total office expenditure in Bulawayo and 
London amounted to nearly £15,0co. On the other side, dividends, interest, &c., 
showed an increase on the amount obtained last year of over £2,000, and the profits 
realised amounted to £115,900—a highly gratifying result. With regard to the 
changes since last year in the Company’: properties, these were reduced by the trans- 
fer of 280 claims to the Revue (Manicaland) Gold Mining Company and 310 to the 
Grand Champion (Manicaland), Limited. On the other hand, the Company had 
-acquired 24 claims on the Panhalange line of reef, as well as a few blocks, mostly exten- 
sions of properties already held. The claims which appeared under the heading of 
oF options ” last year disappeared this year. The 135 Eureka claims came in as the 
only option running at June 30 last. The Company's holding in land was the 
same as it was last year with the exception that the farm Helvetia, which he 
informed the shareholders had been sold, had since been ferred to the Seluk 
Columbia Gold Mine (Limited) in consideration of 2,502 shares in that Company. 
In regard to timber, some difficulty was being experienced at the ‘present juncture 
in getting truckage, but this would be overcome as the building of the line 
‘to the Wankie coalfields progressed. This business was being managed by 
Messrs. Pauling & Co., and the Company themselves under the title of the 
Rhodesia Timber Syndicate. The mill was in operation, and their manager 
anticipated that very good profits would be made. The Company held, roughly, 
110,000 shares in the Revue (Manicaland) Gold Mining Company, which owned about 
543 claims in one compact block in Portuguese territory. The total area was 
slightly over two square miles—a very considerable holding. The Mozambique 
-Company had agreed to commute their interest in the claims sold to the Revue 
Company in id of 20 per cent. of the vendor interest. Since the 
-date of Mr. Ewer Jones's report, the Revue reef had been struck in the 650-foot 
adit at a distance of 1,314} feet from the mouth of the adit; this materially 
added to the prospects of the mine. As the development of the Revue 
property and adjoining claims had proved that the Company had an 
assured future, and sesing that the reduction plant would now be required 
almost immediately, it was probable that the shareholders in this Company 
would be given an opportunity to subscribe for the required working capital. 
With regard to the Ayrshire mine, the capital of the Ayrshire Company was 
£400,000, in addition to which there was an issue of £250,000 5 per cent. deben- 
tures, convertible into shares at £4, 62,500 shares being reserved for their con- 
version. The railway from Salisbury reached the mine on August 13, having taken 
-about 12 months to complete. The development had proceeded very satisfactorily. 
The whole of the machinery, including a 60-stamp battery of 1,250 Ibs. weight, 
had been ordered. He stated last year that careful inquiries were being made into 
the possibilities of utilising the Maquadzi River for motive power. It was 
estimated that it would take at least three wet seasons before any reliable 
data could be obtained. Their Company held about 32,500 shares in the 
Lomag [ P pany, whese issued capital was £220,350. Against 
this that company held 200 000 shares in the Ayrshire Gold Mine and Lomagunda 
Railway Company, 100,000 shares in the Consolidated Africa Copper Trust, about 
eons claims, and £70,000 in cash or its equivalent. Their Company were 
ely interested, either directly or indirectly, in the Consolidated Africa Copper 
Trust Limited), which was floated in February last. They held in their own 
right about 22,002 shares and were turther interested hy reason of their large 
holdings in the Lomagunda Development Company, the Scottish Mashonaland 
Gold Mining Company, and some of their other subsidiary companies, which held 
shares in this copper enterprise. Their C y had obtained the sole right for 
prospecting for copper in M’'tibi's country, a tract of land of about 10,000 square 
miles, bounded by the Victoria district on the north, by the Tuli district on 
the west, Portuguese territory on the east, and the Transvaal on the south. Under 
the rights given them they had pegged not less than 700 claims. Reports from the 
prospectors who had pegged the ground were exceptionally good, and M:. Douglas, 
their manager, stated that the sainples brought in were the best he had seen. He 
was a great believer in the future of copper in Rhodesia. The Buluwayo Market 
and Offices Company now showed a profit. Buluwayo would be the converging 
point of four lines of railway. It was now in direct communication with Cape Town 
and Beira, and the new branch lines which were rapidly being built should make the 
town a highly impo:tant one. Having alluded to their Company's holdings in subsi- 
diary development concerns, he expressed his belief that, whatever might be the ex- 
rience on the Rand they would never suffer in Rhodesia from any great lack of 
black labour. An increase of the hut-tax would be found one of the great factors 
in inducing the natives in Natal, the Transvaal, Cape Colony, and Rhodesia to 
work. As they had the Py gps of the British flag it was only right that they 
should contribute towards the maintenance of good government. The directors re- 
-commended a further cash distribution of 5 per cent., making the dividend for 
the year ended June 30 last 40 per cent., and, in addition, they recommended an 
interim dividend of 45 per cent. for the current year, payable 20 per cent. 
in cash and 25 per cent. in fully-paid shares of the Buluwayo Market 
and Offices Company. Dr. Hans Sauer, in seconding the motion (which was 
carried), stated that he was leaving for Rhodesia in a few days. The Chairman 
afterwards the payment of mentioned (which were approved). 
I y Pp great t at the severe loss which th try had 
sustained by the death of Mr. Rhodes, whose successors, however, phew man 
to continue his &od work, as shown by the recent visit of Mr. Beit and other 
-directors of the Chartered Company to ne country. The concessions which that 
company had to make were important, and the development of the 
-country would also be largely facilitated by the building of several more railways. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 8. 


An Interim r cent. has been declared. ble to} sharehold: 
regist in the s the Company at the close of business on Wednesda 
31st December, 1902, ,and to holders of Conpen No. 8 attached to Share Warrants 


to r. 

Dividend Warrants will be despatched to registered E 

the London Office, and should be in their about qth February, 

amo Registers will be closed fromthe 1st to 7th January, 1903, both days 
By 


order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


te Street Within, E.C. 
» 1992. 


London Office, 120 Bi 
gre 
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THE TAQUAH AND ABOSSO 
GOLD MINING GO. (1900), 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The Directors have the pleasure of submitting to the shareholders their first 
report and balance sheet showing the expenditure from the date of the incorpora. 
tion of the Company, the 29th December, 1900, to the 30th June, r902—a_period of 
18 months, Reports by Mr. W. H. Tinney and Mr. Gerhard A. Stockfeld, your 
General Managers successively in West Africa, covering the same period, and by 
Mr. D. H. Bayldon, the Managing Director, are also submitted. 

CAPITAL.—In accordance with the agreement by which the properties were 
acquired, an issue was made of £75,000 First Debentures and 429,387 Second 
Debeuenren, of which £25,600 First and the whole of the Second Debentures were 
allotted in exchange for the debentures of the old Company ; the remaining £54,400 
First Debentures were subscribed for at par. 


The whole of these debentures have been redeemed, with the exception of Second 
Debentures to the amount of £741 10s., which mature in January, 1904. 
The option over shares held by debenture holders has also been exercised ex 
as regards 2,325 The issued capital thus stands at £309,562, of which, 
£151,831 represents cash received by the Company for working capital. 
PROPERTIES.—The liquidator of the Lees rn and Abosso Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Limited (in liquidation), duly assigned to this Company the following 
ies, situated iu the Gold Coast Colony, and held under agreements from 
various native chiefs :— 
Measurement. 
Feet. Feet. 
Taquah Concession .. ee oe oe oe ++ 6,609 by 13,200 
Abosso Concession .. ee ++ 6,000 ,, 6,000 
Ankobra River Concession, about 26 miles in length 
of the River and 1,500 feet laterally on each side 


of the river. 
h Cc ion, irregular in shape, bounded 
by the Ocean and Ankobra River. 


Tintinaah Concession oe es £2,000 ,, 
Tuapim Concession. . oe oe es 12,000 4, 12,000 
Insimankao Concession .. ee 6,000 ,, 6,000 
Mankooma Concession .. ee 
Petaboo Concession ee ee 4, 9,000 


Macata Concession. ee ee ee 1,500 5, 1,500 


Steps were at once taken to obtain the certificates of validity for the above 
properties which had become necessary under the new Concessions Ordinance of 
1,00. It was found that the first working of these new regulations was attended by 
so much delay and uncertainty that your Directors determined to send out further 
legal assistance, and were fortunate enough to secure the services of Mr. H. 

omson, Barrister-at-Law, for this purpose. Mr. Thomson’s work has been very 
satisfactory. A certificate of validity has been granted in respect of the Abosso 
Concession, and orders for survey issued for the Ankobra, Tintinaah, Tuapim, and 
Mankooma concessions. The Taquah Concession, which is held under two dis- 
tinct titles, is still under adjudication ; it has been found necessary to institute legal 
proceedings in connection with a portion of the property lying furthest from the 
outcrop of the reef, which has been claimed and occupied by other parties. This 
must lead to some delay before a final decision of the Courts is obtained ; but as 
this Company and its predecessors have complied with the provisions of the 
Ordinance of 1900 (the concession having been granted previous to 1895), your 
directors hope to be able to establish the title of your Company to the concession 
in its entirety. Steps are being taken to place before the Court the concessions of 
Sanh , Insi kao, and Petaboo. The Macata Concession, to which your 
Directors attach no importance, has, on the advice of Mr. Thomson, 


TAQUAH. 


A considerable extent of workings had been opened up by the former companies, 
from which many thousands of ounces of gold were extracted ; but as the original 
shafts were and the old workings partly fallen in, it was decided not to con- 
tinue any of them, in order that the property might be developed on a more exten- 
sive scale. With a view to arriving at a suitable scheme three boreholes have been 
sunk. These have struck the reef, No. 1 at 404 feet, No. 2%at 310 to 313 feet, No. 3 
at 582 to 596 feet, respectively, below the surface. From the information thus ob- 
tained a site for a new main incline shaft has been decided upon between Nos. 1 and 
2 boreholes, and a Manager with the necessary staff of miners has been sent out to 
the Coast to undertake this work. After a large amount of preliminary work and 
clearing had been carried out, a commencement was made to sink the shaft on the 
24th September ; it is now down 47 feet. 

TOWNSHIP.—Arrangements have been made with the Government for the 
laying-out of a township on this property for the white po ion, and sites for 
a Court House, Government Offices, Xc., have been agreed upon. The town lots 
have been classified, and a minimum price placed upon each, of which one-half will 
be received by your Company, the other by the Government. Full mining rights 
under the township have nm reserved to your Company, and land set apart for 
shafts ‘and the necessary buildings, and the right retained to construct tramways 
through the town. The benefits of allotments outside the township, several of 
which have already been leased, will be received entirely by your Company. An 
extensive native village which existed on the ——, many years, and which 
was situated in a most inconvenient position, has now been cleared away and a new 
village formed some distance behind the outcrop of the reef. Arrangements have 
been made with the Government to undertake the sanitation and police supervision 
of this village, and it is further agreed that the Company shall charge a moderate 
rent to the natives occupying it. A plan of the Tarkwa township is annexed. 


ABOSSO. 


In view of the reports made by the mining experts, Mr. Stanley Clay and Mr. 
Bowes-Scott, and by your former General Manager, Mr. W. H. Tinney, it was 
decided in June, 1901, that the development of this property could best be 
undertaken by a separate company. The Abosso Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
was accordingly registered, with a capital of £400,000, divided into 400,000 shares 
of £1 each, of which this Company has received 250,000 fully-paid shares. The 
remaining 150,000 shares were offered to es for subscription at par under the 

uarantee de Syndicate which, in terms of the agreements entered into, took up 
those shares not applied for, and purchased from your Company 10,000 of the 
250,000 shares above referred to at par, with the option to purchase a further — 
shares at 25s. and a similar number at 3s. on or before rst January, 1903, subse- 
quently extended to 30th June, 1903. 

The above property is contained within a me of 1,00» fathoms, and adjoins 
the well-known Adjah Bippo section of the Wassau Mine. The reef is of banket 
formation, and strikes diagonal'y throughout the property for 6,800 feet, with, ap- 
proximately, 4,600 feet of dip ground in the centre. 

In this case, as on the Taquah property, and for similar reasons, it was determined 
to abandon the old workings, from which in previous years a large amount of gold 
had been extracted. Boring was at once started to obtain the necessary data on 
which to project a new maiu incline shaft. Altogether three boreholes have been 
sunk n this property. No. 1 cut the reef at 476 feet, where it proved to be 4 feet 
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The Saturday Review. 


thick from wall to wall and contained 24 inches of banket assaying 12 dwts. 3 grs., 
32 inches of rock assaying 1 dwt. 7 grs., and 12 inches of banket assaying 
2 dwts. 12 gts. No.2 le cut the reef at 870 feet, where it proved to be 5 feet 
wide. This borehole was continued for a farther depth of 470 feet, but without re- 
sult. No. 3 cut the reef at 403 feet, the fapmation here proving to be 
4goinches wide. All three cores were by no means perfect, a considerable portion of 
the gold-bearing cement having been lost during the boring operations. This 
occurred to such a large extent in Nos. 2 and 3 boreholes that it was not considered 
that assays would p de any definit for of the value of the ore. This 
act is confirmed by the fact that a section of the ree taken from the point at 
w 


ich it is intersected by the 300-feet level has recently been received in London, 
which assays up to 2 ozs. 7 dwts. t gr. over a width of § inches. The sinking of the 
main shaft was commenced in October, 1901. It has now reached a depth of 
435 feet, and crosscuts have been made tothe reef at the 200- and 300-feet levels, 
and a connection will shortly be made at 400 feet. 


The development of the mine is being proceeded with as expeditiously as present 
circumstances permit. When the new machinery and rock drills, which are shortly 
to be shipped, are installed, this will be accelerated, and by the end of the next 
financial sufficient ore should be made available to employ a 30-stamp mill. 
A mill will shortly be on order, and about the period, named, it is con- 
fidently anticipated, production should be commenced. 

Copies of reports by Mr. Gerhard A. Stockfeld, the General Manager, and by 
the Managing Director, are annexed, together with a plan of the workings. 

BRANCH RAILWAY.—A branch railway, about a mile and a half in length, 
has been constructed from the Government railway station to the shaft. It is fully 
equipped with trolleys and trucks, and a ive of suitable dimensions has 
recently been shipped. 

BUILDINGS.—Sites for these have been selected with a view to the main- 
tenance of the health of the staff. A substantial and convenient store of two storeys, 
two eight-room: two four-roomed houses have been erected for the white 
staff, besides other buildings of a temporary character. Two bungalows, contain- 
ing eight and four rooms respectively, are in course of construction, and when com- 
pleted all the white men will be housed in healthy and commodious buildings and 
accommodation provided for your offices. 


ANKOBRA AND OTHER CONCESSIONS 


In order to prospect 
roo, under the title of the Ankobra (Taquah and Abosso) Develooment Syndicate, 
Limited, with an authorised capital of £100,000 in 109,co> shares of £1 aa Your 
Company ceded to it alternate sections of one mile each of its Ankobra River Con- 
cession, and also the following concessions :— 


INSIMANKAO. MACATA, TUAPIM. 
TINTINAAH. MANKOOMA. SANHOMAN. 
PETABOO. 


Your Company has d as consideration 25,000 fully-paid shares of the 
Ankobra Company, and retains one-half of any benefit accruing from the above 
properties. Fifty thousand shares have been subscribed for the working capital’ 
of the Syndicate, on which ros. per share has been called up, and 25,000 shares are 
held in reserve. Immediately on its formation the Company engaged the services 
of Mr. M, T. Barney, M.Am.I.M.E., who is ihevenally conversant with alluvial 
mining, to report upon the Ankobra River. He visited it last year, and his report 
has already been circulated amongst you. In accordance with his recommendation 
a gold dredger has been constructed under his supervision at San Francisco, This 
dredger has arrived on the Coast in charge of Mr. Barney, who cables that it is now 
on the concession. Mr. Barney is accompanied by an efficient staff, and an advance 
party has been at work on the Coast since May last, constructing houses for a per- 
manent camp and cutting wood for fuel. The a is capable of treating on an 
average 6,000 cubic yards of deposit per week, and the expenses for the same period 
are estimated under normal conditions at about £ As samples taken by Mr. 
Barney on the reach where it is ae to work ranged as high as 2 dwts. per 
cubic yard, and as any recovery ¢ 2 grs. will more than cover expenses, there 
are good grounds for hoping that a substantial profit may be earned. The other 
concessions will have the attention of the of the syndicate later on. 

A copy of the report by the Managing Director is annexed. 


GENERAL. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the Directors h+ve made arrangements to 
deal with all the properties taken over by this Company in what they believe to be 
an effective manner. The Abosso Concession is being develop:d by the Company of 
that name, with a working capital of £1 0,000, which is considerent sufficient to 
provide for the develop and equip of the mine now being opened up 
thereon. The Ankobra and outlying concessions have nm made over to the 
Ankobra Develop Syndicate, which is provided with a working capital of 
450,000, for the purpose of prospecting the same, with a view to their further 
development. Our Company is therefore left with the Taquah Concession, for the 
development and equipment of which the balance-sheet, at the joth June last, 
shows cash resources amounting to £139,192. The general financial position of the 
three companies may therefore be regarded as satis‘actory. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAY.—The Sekondi-Kumassi Railway has been com- 
plet-d for some distance beyond the Taquah and Abosso properties. Tne Tarkwa 
Station has been located ‘entirely within your concession, and is adjacent to the 
workings. The facilities thus afforded have enormously reduced the cost of transit, 
although your Directors still think there is considerable!room for improvement in 
this respect. 

STAFF.—The Directors are gratified at being able to report that the health of 
the staff has been satisfactory. Although one or two of the white men sent out 
were unable to remain the full term of their engagement in the Colony, there have 
been no deaths. Asa precaution, a hospital bas been i on the A Con- 
cession, which up to the present, they are glad to say, has been very jlittle used. 
It is in charge of the Company’s doctor, assisted by a duly qualified English nurse, 
and is complete with all requi for the of patients. 


of his ag e was Mr. Gerhard A. Stockfeld, who is now in 
charge. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Tinney, whereby his local know- 
ledge is ined at the disposal of tbe Di in connection with the purchase of 


In accordance with the Articles of i Messrs. Mark Attenborough and 
E. H. Bayldon retire, and offer themselves for re-election. 


Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., Auditors of the Company, retire and offer them- 
selves for re-election. 
By order of the Board. 


T. J. FOSTER, Secretary. 
a3 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
and December, 1902. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th JUNE, 1902. 


these properties a Company was registered on the rsth May, 


Six per Cent..Second M: Debenture Bonds exchangeable 
for an equal amount of Shares prior to 1st January, 1904, re- 


Fractional Certificates waconverted 


wd. 


741 10 
10 


309,562 0 0 


38,113 Shares. 
794 Shares reserved against balance of Second 
Debentures and Fractions unconverted. 
2,325 Shares reserved against right to allotment 
at par, given to First Debenture holders. 


41,232 


Income Bonds issued equivalent to 37,500 shares. 
Sundry Creditors— 

In Europe .. ee 

» Africa .. oe ee ee oe 


7,957 3 10 
Reserve realisation of Abosso Gold Mini 
Co., Ltd., and Ankobra (Taquah and Abosso, 
Development Syndicate, Ltd., Shares, as per 
‘ontra 


213,768 18 10 
£530,388 2 8 


Cr. 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd.— 
Current Account oo ++45,130 19 8 
Deposit Account ee «+ 15,000 0 0 
Cash in hand in Africa— .. « 786 So 
20,917 7 8 
Loans at Short Call .. oe oe ee os 45,875 6 3 
Government Securities (at cost) .. ee «+ 72,400 2 0 
Property Account— 
Cost of Concessions held and Sundry Mining 
Plant ee oe 106,194 13 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings, purchases .. 1,783 4 1 
Share Holdings in Companies-—- 
240,000 fully-paid Shares of the Abosso Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, at par .. «+ 240,000 0 0 
25,000 fully-paid shares of the Ankobra 
(Taquah and Abosso) Development Syndi- 
cate, Limited, at par .. oe ee es 25,000 0 0 
Sundry Shares at Cost .. ee oe oe 1,250 0 0 
266,250 0 o 
Sundry Debtors— 
In =< (including balances due from subsi- 
diary Companies at date) .. ee 5:477 3 6 
In Africa .. ee oe és Jo 510 
55547 4 
Expenditure from 29th December, 1900, to 
3oth June, 1902, being 18 months— 
Africa— 
Salaries and Wages, pay- 
ments under Contract for 
Diamond Drilling, Survey- 
ing, Stores, &c. .. oe 3:90 's 
General Charges, including 
Legal Expenses .. oe 1,095 411 
Rent of Concession .. oe 209 6 Oo 
es to and from West 
Africa, Consulting + 4 
neer’s and Barrister’s Ex- 
es and Sundry Travel- : 
fing Allowances .. oe 564 6 3 
5,180 15 7 
E 
and General 
Expenses :— y 
Salaries to Consulting En- 
and Labour 
geot 1,179 3 4 
Directors’ and Managing 
Director's Fees .. 1,988 10 10 
French Share Tax .. oe 299 1 8 
arges, Liverpool a 
Paris Agencies, Medical 
Fees and Incidental Ex- 
penses oe 674 19 9 
Stationery and Printing .. 364 10 3 
Offices and Staff, less 
Transfer Fees’ .. 1,500 0 0 
———_—_ 6,006 5 10 
Preliminary Expenses :— 
Legal expenses, cost of De- 
bentures and Bearer 
Warrants, &c. 93217 8 
Stamp Duties.. ee oe 1,610 14 7 
2,543 12 3 
Interest on First Debentures to 
version. ee 1,285 12 1 
Legal Expenses, General .. 2cqg 10 8 
15,220 19 5 
Less Dividends and Interest.. 3,800 19 2 
11.420 0 3 


4530,388 2 8 


THOMAS F. DALGLISH, } 7; 
D. H. BAYLDON, } Directors. 


T. J. FOSTER, Secretary. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that, 
with the exceptions mentioned below, all our requirements as auditors have been 
complied with, and we report to the shareholders that we have audited the above 
balance sheet with the books in and with accounts received 

West Africa, signed by the Manager. In regard to evidence of title to the 
Company’s p ies, which has not been ilable for production to us in 
London, we refer to the Directors’ report. Vouchers for some of the payments 
made in West Africa since August, 1901, have not been produced to us, and before 
that date we have seen very few vouchers, as it was not the practice to send 
vouchers to London. In our opinion, such balance sheet is properly drawn up so 


as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs as shown 

by the books of the Company. of the 

Cor pany are not sufficiently 

prepared. 

COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
Chartered 


Lonpvon, 2nd December, 1902, 


We are informed that the operations of t 
vanced to permit of a profit and loss account being 


} Auditors. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— te uth 
Authorised 350,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 
there have issued— 
101,826 Shares to Nominees of Liquidator of Old 
Company oe oe +. 101,826 0 
5,878 Shares in payment of Debenture Interest, 
as per Agreement with Old Company.. 5,878 o o 
07,431 Shares for Cash at par ee ee os 97:43 0 0 
75,000 Shares in exchange for First Debentures 75,000 0 oO 
28,633 Shares in exchange for Second Debentures 28,633 0 0 
308,768 308,768 © © 
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Messrs. BELL’S Illustrated Books 


Illustrated Christmas List Post Free on Application. 


NOW READY. 
New Work by Dr. J. Holland Rose. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Napoleon I.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 21s, net. 
' With numerous Illustrations and Portraits from Contemporary Paintings and Engravings. 


Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. By P. G. 
KONODY. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 150 other IIlustra- 
tions, representing all sides of the Artist’s Work. With Cover, Title-Page, 
and End-Papers specially designed by the Artist. ~ 

“ A charming and sumptuous book.” —Westminster Gazette. 


Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 
FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. Davies, M.A. 
With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 


“Tt is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in English, and probably 
the most comprehensive that exists in any language.” — Times. 


Completion of Lady Dilke’s Work on French in the XVIIIth Century. 


FRENCH ENGRAVERS AND DRAUGHTS- 
MEN OF THE XVIIirx CENTURY. By Lady DILKE. With 9 Photo- 
gravures, Plates, and 38 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 28s. net, 


*_* Also a Large Paper Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece. Folio, £2 2s. net. | 


Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


ANDREA PALUADIO. His Life and Work. 

» By BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A., Author of “A History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method.” With 20 Half-tone Blocks and 
32 Lithographic IIlustrations. 


THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS of the FATHERS 
of the CHURCH, the GREAT HERMITS, and. OTHER EARLY 
SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. Small 4to., with numerous [ilus- 
trations. 145. net. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. Small 4to., tos. 6d. net each. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM of ITALIAN 


ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. With numerous Illustrations. 


. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK. 


By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. Second Edition, Revised, with 80 Illustrations. 
“That the volume supplies a need of the moment there can be no doubt what- 


ever, and if asked, as one often is, to recommend books on the subject, we should | 


certainly name this first." —Connoisseur. 


BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


With about roo Illustrations each. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Lord 


RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. A 


Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Eighth Edition. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON. P.R.A. An 
Illustrated Chronicle. By ERNEST RHYS. With a Chapter on Leighton’s 
House by S. PEPYS COCKERELL. Fourth Edition. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: His Art 
and Influence. By A. L. BALDRY. Second Edition. 


THE ENGLISH PRE - RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS, ~their ASSOCIATES and SUCCESSORS. 
BATE. Second Edition. 


By PERCY | 


Super-royal 4to. £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT YON HERKOMER, R.A.: his 
Life and Works. By A.L. BALDRY. With 16 Plates and 
o- reo other Illustrations. With Binding designed by Professor von 

erkomer. 


Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. Historical Study of 
his Lifeand Works. By LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. With 61 Photogravure Plates and 29 
Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings and Etchings. 


Small folio, £2 2s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. Ao Illus. 
trated Chronicle of his Art and Life. By H. C. MARILLIER. Second 
a and Revised, with 15 Pastegentie Plates and 100 othe 

ustrations. 


Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. By Evwarp C. Srrurrn 


With 4 Photogravure Plates and 52 other Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Lanctron Doucras.. New 


Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, and 
his Public Life. By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. With 60 Illustra 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 


Small colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH : his Life and 
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